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INTRODUCTION. 


With the presidential vote already secured to women in 
Indiana and with every prospect that full suffrage will fol- 
low it in a few months it becomes necessary for women to 
prepare themselves to be voters. Women who say they will 
have nothing to do with politics are mistaken as well as fool- 
ish. Politics, in some form, is connected with every part of 
every day life. A woman talks nonsense when she says that 
she attends to her house and lets politics alone. Politics 
will not let her alone; it interferes with everything she does, 
everything she eats, wears or uses, and with the education 
and upbringing of her children. 


The woman who will not register, will not vote, will not 
take an interest in politics, is not out of politics but is help- 
ing to make polities bad. She is turning over her share of 
responsibility to those who would use politics for evil or 
ignorant purposes. 


This book is written for those who wish to do their part 
to make politics good in Indiana, and who realize that good 
intentions are not sufficient, that they must have knowledge. 
Here are set forth some of the fundamental facts of politics 
and government as they affect Indiana, and here are suggest- 
ed such discussions as will make clear the personal applica- 
tion of these facts. It is the purpose of this book to help 
those who want to go into politics in the best sense, and who 
are now asking themselves what they can do with their vote. 

--Н. C. B. 
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complished the purpose for which the party was formed. 

Тһе Socialist Party has been known under its present name 
since 1899. The movement began in this country about the 
middle of the 19th century with the formation of clubs of 
communists. These affiliated with the various labor parties, 
and so combined were known as Social Democrats and the 
Socialist Labor Party. Their programme calls for many 
political and economic changes, and a revision of the Con- 
stitution. 

In national, and to some extent in state affairs adherence 
to a recognized political party is the only way by which a 
voter makes himself felt. By casting his vote for the party 
whose tenets most nearly match his own he adds his strength 
to the force carrying those doctrines to a successful issue, or 
contributes to the show of strength of the defeated party. 

In municipal affairs the case is quite different. The party's 
value is chiefly that of machinery. Local administration is 
not a question of politics but of simple housekeeping, (sim- 
ple, not easy), and policies and candidates should be con- 
sidered on their own merits. 


Organization of Political Parties т Indiana. 

In Indiana a declaration of association with a recognized 
party is required from a voter wishing to take part in the 
primary elections of that party. 

“The nomination of party candidates, the creation and 
operation of party machinery, and the character and com- 
position of the party agencies and organizations of all poli- 
tical parties in the State which cast 10 per cent or more of 
the votes given for secretary of state at the preceding gen- 
eral election are prescribed and controlled by the corrupt 
practices act of 1911, by the direct primary law of 1915, by 
party precedents, and by the rules and regulations promul- 
gated by the respective State central committees. Тһе or- 
ganization of the minor parties is governed exclusively by 
party precedent and by the rules adopted and promulgated 
from time to time by the party managers. The Democratic 
and Republican parties are required to nominate all their can- 
didates for public office either at the direct primary, which 
is held on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in May, 
or at the State party сспуеп оп, which is held in the city of 
Indianapolis, within 150 days after the primary. If there 
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Committees. 
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the congressional district. committees and the city com- 
mittees, but the organization must take place within 30 days 
after the primaries, except city committees as above stated. 


Nominations. 

The method of nominating a candidate for the presidency 
of the United States will illustrate the way of making nomi- 
nations in general. 

1. By long-established practice, each state is entitled to 
twice as many delegates to the national convention as the 
number of its presidential electors. Each delegate has an 
alternate who acts in the delegate’s absence. 

2. Though the popular election does not take place until 
November, the national conventions are held in June or July, 
This is to allow plenty of time for the campaign. 

3. To allow the machinery time to grind out the dele- 
gates, the national committee having early determined upon 
the time and place for holding the convention, issues its 
“са” some months in advance. This is published in the 
newspapers throughout the country. 

4. The next step in the process is the issuance of calls 
by the several state committees. These are issued as soon 
a practicable after that of the national committee and usu- 
ally appoint the state convention for the latter part of May. 

5. In some states all of the delegates to the national con- 
vention are chosen by the state convention, but the number 
of states is increasing in which each congressional district 
chooses its own two delegates, leaving only the four “dele- 
gates-at-large” to be chosen by the state convention. In 
these states, the next step is the call of the district commit- 
tee for a convention slightly ante-dating that of the state. 

6. As soon as practicable after the district call is an- 
nounced, the several county committees issue their call for 
county conventions to be held shortly before the district 
convention. 

7, Lastly, the local committees issue their calls, usually 
giving a week or ten days’ notice. The local convention is 
called a caucus. 

8. Then in succession the local, county, district, state 
and national conventions are held. The caucuses send repre- 
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sentatives to the county conventions, which in turn choost 


the deputations to the district and state conventions, and 
these finally select the delegates to the national convention 
An equal number of alternates are chosen at the same time 
The state convention also names the presidential elector 
to be supported by the party. 

Thus the national convention is the first to be called an 
the last to be held, while the caucuses are the last to 
called and the first to be held. Тһе caucuses are the re 
battling-place for the people. Тһе vice-president is no 
nated in a similar manner. 

After adopting a platform the convention adjourns. 


State Nominations. 


In Indiana all state officials to be voted for in a gener. 
election must be nominated in state convention except gov: 
ernor and state senator. In the case of these every voter i 
given an opportunity to express his choice for the nomina 
tion, for the law provides that any person who, sixty day 
before the primary, files with the Secretary of State a writ 
ten request that his name be printed on the primary ballot 
may have this done, providing the request is accompanie 
by a petition signed by at least 500 voters of the state. 

County and city officials are nominated in party primarie 
according to the law of 1915. The law specifically says that 
all political parties which cast at least ten per cent of the 
total vote at the general election immediately preceding the 
time of holding the primary shall so nominate officials. 


The Campaign. 


Each political party carries on certain activities in con 
nection with a general election through its party organiza 
tion. A complete poll is taken of the voters qualified to vot 
at the next ensuing election, and it is considered the duty of 
every person to whom application is made for information 
in regard to such poll to furnish facts if possible with re- 
gard to the names, residence and other qualifications of per 
sons in his district. 

In order to carry on the campaign, which includes part 
parades, and mass meetings addressed by party leaders an 
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candidates, political parties must have funds and the law 
definitely states that this money may not be solicited from 
private corporations nor candidates for office; it must be 
received through the treasurer of the party, who keeps an 
exact account of its receipt and disbursement. The law 
further stipulates what is “legitimate expenditure.” Every 
candidate, as well as the party, must issue a sworn itemized 
statement of his expenditures within thirty days after his 
election. 

In some European countries voters are fined if they do not 
appear to cast their votes on election day. As yet the United 
States has not resorted to such measures but the various 
political parties take great pains when an important issue is 
at stake, or the election is close, to see that all voters get out 
to vote. 


Pornrrican Party PLATFORMS оғ 1916. 
Democratic. 


Tariff for revenue only ; a non-partisan tariff commission. 

Тһе suppression of all alliances and combinations conspir- 
ing to injure the United States and advance the interests of 
foreign countries. 

The maintenance of an army adequate to the require- 
ments of order, of safety and of the protection of the nation's 
rights; development of seacoast defenses; the maintenance 
of an adequate reserve of citizens trained to arms; continu- 
ous development of the navy. 

Assisting the world in securing settled peace and justice, 
respect for the fundamental rights of the smaller states and 
the complete security of the highway of the seas. 

Close relations of amity with other American republies. 

Maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Intervention in Mexico but only as a last resort. 

Development of American Merchant Marine. 

Conservation of national resources. 

Promotion of agriculture through farm marketing, farm 
credits, and the establishment of grades and standards. 

A living wage for all employes. 

A working day of not to exceed eight hours. 

Adoption of safety appliances. 


] 
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Compensation for industrial accidents. 5222 ~ 
Equitable retirement law for civil service employes. 


Protection of the rights of American citizens at home and 
abroad. 


Peace among the warring nations of Europe. 
Development of waterways. 


Alteration of senate rules to permit transaction of busi 
ness. 


Economy and the use of the budget system in national ex 
penditures. А 
Enforcement of civil service laws. 4.» al 


у Self-government and ultimate independence for the Phil 
ippines. 


Prison reform. 
Generous pensions for soldiers. 
Granting of woman suffrage by States. 


Republican. 


Protection of every American at home and abroad. 

Firm and courageous foreign policy. | 
Restoration of order in Mexico. 

Reaffirmation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Closer relations with Latin America. 

Retention of the Philippines. 

Coherent and continuous policy of national defense with 
an adequate army and strong navy. | 
Tariff for the protection of American industries and labor 

Regulation and supervision of corporations. 

An effective system of rural credits. 

Extension of rural free delivery. 

Subsidies for merchant marine. А С. sS 

Federal control of transportation business, ' 57778 

Establishment of budget system for government expen-§ 
‘ditures. | 

Conservation of natural resources. | 

Vocational education and workmen's compensation laws. 

Granting of women suffrage by each state. 
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Prohibitionist. 


Abolition of liquor traffic. 

Equal suffrage for women by amendments to state and 
federal constitutions. 

Peace and friendliness with all nations; promotion of a 
world court for the settlement of national differences. 

Disarmament of nations. 

Opposition to universal military training. 

Promotion of reciprocity in trade; formation of a com- 
mission of trade specialists. 

Creation of merchant marine. 

Independence of Philippines wben peopele are fit for it. 

Extension of civil service. 

Uniform marriage and divorce laws. 

Arbitration between capital and labor. 

Budget system in national expenditures. 

Single presidential term of six years. 

Initiative, referendum and recall. 

Promotion of agriculture; abolition of boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce and stock exchanges. 


Socialist. 


Opposition to war. 

Unrestricted and equal suffrage for men and women. 

Initiative, referendum, recall and proportional represen- 
tation nationally as well as locally. 

Abolition of United States Senate and veto power of 


president. 

Revision of Constitution of United States. 

Abolition of power of Supreme Court to pass upon acts 
of Congress. 

Curbing of injunctions. 

Election of federeal judges for short terms. 

Freedom of speech, press and assemblage. 

Increase of income, corporation and inheritance taxes. 

Turther measures for general education. 

Abolition of monopoly ownership of patents. 

Collective ownership of public utilities. 

Acquisitions by municipalities and states of grain eleva- 
tors, stockyards, storage warehouses, and other distributing 
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agencies. 
Collective ownership of land. 


Issue of money by government only; government to lend 
money at nominal rates to municipalities and counties t 
take over public utilities. 


Conservation of human resources by 
Shortening the workday. 
Freedom of political and economic organization. 


Giving rest period of at least а day and a half in each weeks} 


Securing more effective inspection of workshops. 
Forbidding child labor. 

Establishing minimum wage scales. 

Establishing system of old age pensions and insurance b 


the state and by employers of workers without cost to the | 


latter. 
Establishing mothers’ pensions. 


Suggestions. 


1. Read carefully each platform and notice appeals of support to 
different classes. 


2. Note: 

8. The planks carrying the vital issues of the campaign. 

b. Identical or similar items. 

c. Planks which really mean nothing or are not sufficiently] 
definite to bind the party to anything. | 

d. Planks bearing directly on the affairs of the nation and mak- | 
ing for progress. | 

е. Шаш whose fulfillment has been achieved by the successful 
party. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tur NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


Most of us live under at least four different govern- 
mental organizations; the federal government, the state 
government, the county government and the township or 
city government. 

The County is merely a unit created in the state for ad- 
ministrative convenience, as is the township in the county. 

The City occupies a twofold position in the state of which 
itis apart. Itis an agent for carrying out certain state laws 
and policies, and it undertakes to perform numerous ser- 
vices which are of interest to the people of the locality alone, 
and which do not concern the people of the state as a whole. 
The city has a charter granted to it by the state, which gives 
it the character of a public corporation, or is governed by 
state laws applying generally to cities of different classes. 
The charter or law enumerates in detail the powers which it 
may exercise, hence the city is legally at the mercy of the 
state legislature. Cities in Indiana have no charter. They 
are all governed by the law of 1905 and subsequent amend- 
ments. 


The States of the United States are not creations of the 
national government; they are constituent members of the 
union. Each state determines its own form of government 
and decides for itself what activities it will undertake except 
as the federal constitution prohibits them from passing laws 
on certain subjects which it was clearly unwise to leave to 
state regulation, e. g., making treaties with foreign coun- 
tries, coining money, etc. (бес. 10, Art. I, U. S. Constitu- 
tion). 

Тһе powers of the national government are definitely set 
forth in the constitution, hence every other form of activity 
belongs in the domain of the states. They are so varied and 
extensive that it is almost impossible to enumerate them, 
but the following are some of the state's powers: the regu- 
lation of the ownership, use and disposition of property ; the 
conduct of business and industry; the making and enforcing 
of contracts; the conduct of religious worship; education; 
marriage, divorce and the domestic relations generally; suf- 
frage and elections; and the making and enforcement of 
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Departments of Federal Government. 


In our country and to a greater or less extent in all fred! 
countries, the central government has three great functions 
or powers with regard to law. These powers are vested i 
three distinct departments, namely the legislative, executive 
and judicial departments. 


А. Legislative Department. 


The law-making department, known as Congress, is com 
posed of the Senate and House of Representatives, and meets 
annually at the Capitol in Washington, D. C., on the firs 
Monday in December. The “Long Session" occurs т oddi 
numbered years and lasts until all business on hand is tran 
acted. Тһе “Short Session" lasts only until March 4th at} 
which time the term of representatives expires. These two 
regular sessions and as many extra sessions as the president 
sees fit to call within the two years are known as a congress. 
Thus we speak of the sixty-sixth Congress, meaning the 
sixty-sixth two years of our constitutional existence. 

The House of Representatives consists of four hundred 
thirty-five members at the present time. Every ten years 
after each census Congress distributes the representatives 
among the several states. In 1910 it was one for ever 
211.877 people. Each state, however small, has at least one; 
representative. Тһе state is divided by its legislatioure in 
to congressional districts equal in number to the гергезеле 
tatives to which it is entitled, and the voters of each district 
elect one representative. Sometimes when a state has its 
representation increased after a new census, the old condi 
gressional districts are left for a time undisturbed and the 
added representatives are elected "at large” while ths 
others are chosen by districts as before. 

Representatives are elected for two years. A Represen 
tative must be twenty-five years old, he must have beer 
seven years a citizen of the United States and an inhabitant 
of the state in which he is chosen. A Representative's salar 
is $7,500 a year. 4 | 

The Speaker, chosen by the House, presides over its ses 
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4 sions. He has also the power of appointing the committees. 

by whom legislation is largely shaped in this country, hence 
he is a very powerful person, not, as in England, an impartial 
presiding officer. 


All revenue bills originate in the House and it has the sole 


power of impeachment. The function of ordinary lawmaking 
it shares with the Senate. 
later. 


That subject will be discussed 


The United States Senate is composed of ninety-six mem- 


bers, two from each state, elected directly by the voters since 
1913, at which time the 17th amendment became a law. A 
Senator must be thirty years old, he must have been for nine 
years a citizen of the United States and an inhabitant of the 
state from which he is chosen. His term of office is six years 


and his salary $7,500. 


To secure for the Senate at all times a large proportion of 


|| experienced members, its members were divided in the first 
1 Congress into three classes. The term of the first group ex- 
pired at the end of two, the term of the second at the end of 


four, and the term of the third group at the end of six years. 
The presiding officer in the Senate is the Vice-President. 


He has a vote only in case of a tie. 


How Laws Are Made. 


A bill is a proposed law. At the time set in the daily order 
of business for introducing bills, a bill is sent, endorsed with 
the name of the introducer, to the presiding officer's desk, 
where the fact of presentation is entered on the journal and 
the bill is given a number, (private bills are sent to the clerk 
instead of the speaker) thus S. 1, if preseneted in the Senate, 
and H. R. 1, if presented in the lower house. 

Since thousands of bills are introduced in every session, 
they are not considered by either house as a whole but re- 
ferred to Committees which deal with particular legislation. 

'The committee to which a bill is referred may pursue one 


] of the following courses: (1) It may report the bill back to 


the house with a recommendation that it be passed. (2) it 
may amend the bill and recommend that it be passed as 
amended. (3) It may substitute à new bill in place of the 
original опе. (4) It may report the bill with the recommen- 
dation that it do not pass. (5) It may take no action at all, 
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ed by the political parties to cast the final vote for these 
candidates. The candidate who in this way receives the 
greatest number of votes of the people of the state is then 
said to have “carried” the state, and he will receive the total 


or kill the bill in committee. Obviously many bills suffer 
the last fate. 
Important bills are frequently discussed іп committel 


E ro Cid станав parties are invited to argue 10 Месо ТО state: 


When a bill has been reported out of committee it is the Each state is entitled to as many electors, each casting one 
acted upon, first in the house in which it originated, andl electoral vote, as it nae senators and representatives in the 
then in the other branch of Congress. If it is amended im} National Congress (fifteen in Indiana), and the electors 
the second house it must be returned to the first for recom) ™erely register the voice of the party electing them. 
sideration. | Оп the second Monday in January the electors meet in 

The president must sign a measure within ten days afte’ their respective state capitols and cast their ballots for 
he receives it or it becomes law without his signature. If hey President and Vice President. These ballots of the state 
does not approve the measure he returns it with his оһ)ев | electors are sent to Washington and are counted on the sec- 
tions, and Congress may then pass it over his veto by a twoi] ond Wednesday of February and the President of the Senate 
thirds vote, if it sees fit. formally declares the successful candidates elected, al- 

Unless the supreme court declares the bill unconstitutional] though the people's choice has been known since November. 
it is law when it has passed both houses of Congress by dj Тһе President has the following powers: 
majority vote and received the President's signature. а. He is Commander-in.Chief of the army and navy. 

. He makes treaties with foreign nations subject to the 
Amendments. consent of the Senate. 

4 с. Не appoints, with the consent of the Senate, ambassa- 
An amendment to the constitution differs from the ord dors and-ministers to foreign countries and their aid 
nary bill in that it must be passed by a majority of two and Justices and Judges of the Federal Courts. re 
thirds in both houses of Congress and then ratified by #18 d. He has power over legislation by virtue of his exercise 
legislature of three-fourths of the states. It has bee of the veto as shown above. (Only ruler of democra- 

amended eighteen times, and one is now pending. us age hd E such power.) 

| . He appoints with the consent of the Senate his cabinet 
B. Emecutive Department. consisting of the administrative heads of the ten chief 
] | 1 Р _ | departments of the government as follows: 
vorne jew enforcing power із теней in the President natival 1. „Secretary of State, who is responsible for all official 

nite ates who mus = , b | iati i i : E 
born citizen of the United States and fourteen years a res P DELE demde 
dent within this country. Не is elected for four years В States. 
parneriai eles ТІ the UE UNES and is eligiblM о "Secretary of Treasury, who administers the revenue 

or re-election. His salary 13 ,U00. eurrency and national banking laws. ы 
A уе Pee), iis PME ad follows Novem 8. edu of War, who is асоеи for the mainten- 
rs uesday aliter e irs onday т | ance of the army and has charge of national 
p н ne 1 Hee pale oe en қ of the Са river and harbor теле ME d mam 
idates for President an 1ce-F'resident. 4. Secretary of Navy (1798) who has charge of th 
о Е eger ty 
Р are represe 1 епи 4 і 
called presidential electors, who have been previous select ecretary of Interior (1849) who has charge of pub- 
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lic lands and the Indians, and grants pensions and patents 


6. Secretary of Agriculture (1889) who encourages à 
culture by the distribution of knowledge and seeds. He ha 
charge of the Weather Bureau, the Forestry Service an 
of the animal and plant industry. 

7. Secretary of Commerce (1903) who aids and develop 
commercial interests, the mines of the country and transpo 
tation, and takes the census every ten years. 

8. Secretary of Labor (1913) who protects the wag 
earner and has charge of the Bureau of Immigration an 
the Children’s Bureau. 

9. Postmaster-General who governs the United State 
Post Office and the transportation of mails. 

10. Attorney-General (1870) who acts as lawyer for thi 
National Government and is the President’s legal advisor. 
The President also appoints, with the consent of the 

Senate, members of commissions as follows: 


Civil Service 

Inter-State Commerce 
Federal Trade Board 
Federal Reserve Board 
Federal Farm Loan Board 
Shipping Board 

Tariff Board 


1. 


C. Judicial Department. 


The Constitution provides that the law-interpreting powell 
of the United States shall be vested in “опе Supreme Сош 
and such inferior courts as the Congress may from time’ 
time establish.” The judges are appointed by the Preside 
with the approval of the Senate, and hold office during 2008 
behavior. | 

There are three kinds of federal courts, аз follows: | 

1. United States District Courts. There is опе in ваё 
state and the larger ones have two or more. Cases of civil 


ка 
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criminal law coming under the authority of the Unite N 
States are tried in these Courts. The salary of Різ | is. 
Judges is $6000. 

2. Circuit Courts of Appeal. There are nine such court] 14 
and they review appeals from the District Courts. Circuit] 15. 
Judges receive $7000. 16 


3. Supreme Court. This court sits in the Capitol 
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Washington, and is composed of a chief justice and eight 
associate judges. It gives the final opinion in cases appealed 
from Circuit Courts and the highest state courts on ques- 
tions of constitutional law. 'The salary of the chief justice 
із $15,000 and of each of the associate, $14,500. 

In addition to the three classes of United States courts 
the following tribunals of a special or temporary character 
have been created: 


a. 
b. 
с. United States Court of Customs Appeals (1909) to 


Court of Claims, created in 1855 to pass upon claims 
against the government. rw 9 

United States Court in China in 1906 to exercise juris- 
diction in certain cases previously exercised by consuls. 


hear appeals from the board of general appraisers in 
cases involving the construction of the law respecting 
the classification of imported articles and the rate of 
duty imposed thereon. 


. Commerce Court in 1910 to decide appeals from the 


orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Questions. 
14 4 


How many representatives has this state in Congress? How many 
Pé $ 


Senators? 


Visas ды 


In which congressional district do you live? YN C Pe о 
When was your representative elected? What is his name? 
Who are your senators? How many terms have they served? 
What is the number of the present Congress? Gi 

When did it begin? 

How many members has it? 

Who is the speaker? Soo» J Жаа 

What political party is in the majority? 

What are the qualifications of Congressm en ? 

Could one who is not а voter be elected to Congress? Are wo- 
men eligible? 

State three ways in which a bill may become law. Five ways in 
which it may fail. 

How many members in each house does it take for the first pass- 
age of a bill? How many after the president's veto? 


. Who declares war? 


To how many presidential electors is this state entitled? How 
many electors are there altogether? 


How is the president elected? 


й 
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17. 
18. 


In case of the death of the President, who would succeed him 
Give examples of the kinds of cases tried in the Federal Co 


19. To whom would you apply for a pension? For information cok 
cerning a pestilence among cattle? Concerning liberty bonds 

20. What important questions were before the last Congress? (С 
gressional Record). 

21. How can the constitution be changed? Compare the ease 
changing it with the ease of changing the constitution of yl 
state. 

22. Неге are some of the questions which you would be called ui 


to answer if you were applying for admission to citizenship. Ho 

many can you answer satisfactorily? 

(а) What is an anarchist? Сап an anarchist become a citiz 

(b) What is a polygamist? 

(c) What is our form of government called? 

(d) By whom is the U. S. governed? 

(e) What is the constitution of the United States? . 

(f) What reasons have you to know that there is a United Stat 
government? 

Who are the Cabinet Officers? 

"Who are the Justices of the Supreme Court? 
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CHAPTER III. 
Tue STATE. 


Тһе constitution of the state is the supreme law within 


its borders. It cannot interfere with any power granted to 
the Federal Government nor ean the F'ederal Government 
act in any matter which has been left to the regulation of 
the state. 


Indiana became a state іп 1816. Тһе constitution of 1816 


was in force until 1851 when a new one was adopted, which 
is the supreme law of the state at this time. 


Тһе Constitution provides for three departments of gov- 


ernment similar to the departments in the federal govern- 
| ment; legislative, executive and judicial. 


Legislative Department. 


The legislative power is vested in а General Assembly 
which consists of a Senate and House of Representatives. The 
sessions are held biennially at the capital of the state on 
the Thursday after the first Monday in January of odd- 
numbered years, and continue тоб more than sixty-one 
days. А special session may not last more than forty days. 
Two-thirds of each house constitutes a quorum to do busi- 
ness. The Lieutenant-Governor is ex-officio President of 
the Senate and the Speaker chosen from the membership of 
the House presides over that body. 

All the representatives and half of the senators are elected 
at each general election for state officers on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November in the even numbered 
years. 

The Senate is composed of fifty members elected for a 
term of four years. A senator must be twenty-five years old, 
a citizen of the United States, for two years an inhabitant 
of the state and one year an inhabitant of the county or dis- 
trict from which he is chosen. He receives а compensation 
of six dollars a day while the legislature is in session, (61 
days) and twenty cents for every mile necessarily traveled 
in going to and from the session. 

The House of Representatives is composed of one hundred 
members elected for a term of two years. A representative 
has the same qualifications as a senator except that he need 
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be only twenty-one years of age. His compensation is th 
same as that of a senator. 

The purpose of the General Assembly is to make the laf 
of the state. Bills may originate in either house but may 
amended or rejected іп the other except that bills for raising 
revenue shall originate т the House of Representatives. Tlf 
procedure is similar to the procedure in the national legigi 


lature. 


Executive Department. 


The executive power is vested in а Governor who is ele 
ted for а term of four years. He is not eligible more thi 
four years in any period of eight years. He must be thirt 
years old, five years a citizen of the United States and a resi 
dent of the State of Indiana during the five years precedi 
his election. The official term begins on the second Mond& 
of January. Salary $8,000. з) 

The Governor is Commander-in-Chief of the military аш 
naval forces of the state and may call out such forces й 
execute the laws or to suppress insurrection or to repel Ш 
vasion. 

Every bill which has passed the Assembly must be pri 
sented to the Governor for his signature. If he disapprové 
of the bill he must return it within three days to the hou 
in which it originated with his objections, otherwise it b 
comes law. The Assembly may pass the bill over his vey 
Бу a majority vote in both houses. | 

The Governor has the power to grant reprieves and рай 
dons and fill all vacancies in state offices until an electio] 


may take place. 


Elected Officials. 


The Governor, unlike the president of the United States 
does not have the power to appoint officers of the adminisum 
tive department. The following officers are elected by t 
voters at the time the governor is elected. 

Lieutenant-Governor, who serves as president of UM 
Senate. | 

Secretary of State, who makes and keeps public records 

Auditor—Public accountant and bookkeeper. 
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Тгеавигег--Кеерег of the State's money. 

Attorney-General, whose duty is to prosecute and defend 
all suits instituted by or against the State; to appear in all 
suits where the interests of the people of the State are in- 
volved; to advise state officers, especially the Secretary of 
State and Auditor of State on questions relating to the 
proper conduct of their offices. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, who administers the 
System of public schools. 

Clerk of Supreme and Appellate Courts, whose work has 
entirely to do with these two courts. 

Judge of Supreme Court. 


Officials Appointed by Governor. 


Тһе following officials are appointed by the Governor: 

т Adjutant General, who is the military arm of the execu- 
ive. 

Fire Marshall, whose primary duty is to assist in bringing 
about а reduction of waste by fire. 

State Examiner, who is president of the Board of Accounts 
and of the Board for licensing certified accountants. 

Inheritance Tax Investigator. 


Other Appointees. 


Following are statutory officers appointed іп various 
ways: 

Law Librarian, appointed by Supreme Court. 

State Chemist. This office is filled ex-officio by the pro- 
fessor of Agricultural-Chemistry at Purdue РА 


State Librarian, appointed by the Library Board. 


Permanent Boards. 


The following boards are appointed by the Governor: 


Board of State Charities, has supervision over th i 

. . . , e t 
system of public charities and corrections, including SERM 
for Feeble-Minded, Hospitals for treatment of Tuberculosis 
State Prison and State Reformatories. j 
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Board of Health, has supervision of the life ar 
of the citizens. 


Board of Education, consisting of thirteen m 
superintendent of public instruction, p 
Indiana and Purdue Universities and the State № 
School; the superintendent of schools of the threi 
having the largest enumeration of school childre | 
Indianapolis, Evansville and Fort Waynee; three citi: 


actively engaged in educational work in the state, at leas 


one of whom is a county superintendent of schools; and t 
persons actively interested in and of known sympathy w 
vocational education, one of whom is a representative 
employers and one of employees. This board has supervis 
of the public school system and of all public education] 
work. 


Board of Tax Commissioners, consisting of two ex-offic| 
members and three appointive members. It is the duty. 
this commission, or some member of it, to visit each count 
in the State at least once a year to confer with the loc 
taxing officers and to advise with them as to their dutie 
These officers consist of county and township assessor 
county auditors and county treasurers. County Boards f 
Review are also visited and advised as to matters they № 
under consideration. These things are done to secul 
equalization of assessments. E 


Public Service Commission, consisting of five member 
was originally the Railroad Commission, therefore it № 
much to do with regulating and fixing railroad freig 
passenger rates, controlling car distribution, train 
and accommodations. The Public Service Act of 191i 
the commission jurisdiction over all so-called public uti 
that is light, power, water, heating, gas and warehouse i 
panies. Within this field the commission is empowere 
prescribe rates, standards of service and to fix a standard 
rate making. The commission also has authority over 
issve of all stocks and bonds issued by any public utility. 
act prescribes a method by which an appeal may be ё 
to the courts over any order of the commission. 


Industrial Board. This board has in charge the inspe 
of industrial conditions in the state, industrial ac 
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condition of buildings, factories and workshops. and the 
administration of the Workingmen’s Compensation Act. 
Inspectors are appointed for this work. 


Board of Accounts, whose head is the state examiner. 


Board of Certified Accountants, whose duty is to examine 
and license certified accountants. 


Highway Commission, which appoints state highway en- 
gineer and director. 


Board of Pardons, consists of three members and is re- 
quired to meet at least four times each year. It is the duty 
of this board to investigate carefully the merits of all peti- 
tions and report to the Governor in writing its conclusions 
and recommendations which reports must be signed by at 
least to members. 


Board of Public Printing. All printing and stationery 
authorized by law to be paid out of the state printing fund 
are secured through this board. Тһе clerk of this board is 
ex-officio clerk of election commissioners. 


Park Commission. This commission was created in 1916 
by a sub-committee of the Indiana Historical Commission. As 
yet the legal standing has not been defined other than by 
an appropriation made by the legislature of 1917 in the sum 
of $20,000. Its chief activity was work done at Turkey Run. 


Historical Commission, created by the legislature in an 
act providing for the editing and publishing of historical ma- 
terial, and for an historical and educational celebration of 
the state's centennial year. 


Public Library Commission. 


Board of Public Buildings and Property. 
take care of the state house and grounds. 


Conservation Commission consists of four members ap- 
pointed by the Governor, who serve without compensation 
but receive traveling and other necessary expenses when 
engaged upon official duties. This Commission has power 
to investigate, compile and disseminate information and 
make recommendations concerning the natural resources of 
the state and their conservation. The Commission is to ap- 
point a director chosen solely for fitness, who shall be the 


Its duty is to 


т 
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7. What other administrative officers are provided by the ci 
stitution? How do they obtain their positions? Is the У 
of each policy determining? Who are they? [ 

3 How many sets of courts has the state? What is the highest or 


What business carried on by the state affects you personally 


Indiana Needs. 


The Children’s Welfare Exhibit held in Indianapolis 
1916 decided that the following were needed in the state: 

Sanitary school buildings. 

Open-air schools in every city in the state, 


4 State-wide medical inspection and health supervision of school ch 
dren. 


Vocational training in all schools. 
Skilled health officers devoting their entire time to public health 
Adequate appropriations for public health education. 
A law to compel tubercular testing of all dairy cattle. 
A just Workman’s Compensation Law. 

Education and Co-operation in fire prevention. 

A public library in every community. 

A study of occupational diseases. 

Hospitals for the care and prevention of tuberculosis. 
Better methods of sewage disposal. 

Pasteurization of public milk supplies, 

Homes, not mere housing. 

“Safety First,” safety at least. 

Prevention rather than cure. 


How many of these things have been realized? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


County AND Townsitlp. 


All states are divided for political and local government 
into civil divisions, called counties. The one exception to 
this is in Louisana, where the correspondng divisions are 
called parishes. The number of counties in each state varies 
from three in Delaware to two hundred and forty-four in 
Texas. The number in Indiana is ninety-two. In the U. 5. 
they vary in size from Bristol County, Rhode Island, with 
twenty-five square miles, to the county of Custer, Montana, 
with over twenty thousand square miles. The smallest 
county in Indiana is Ohio and the largest is Allen. Even in 
counties which contain cities, the rural population as a rule 
outnumbers the urban. 


The county is a civil and political division of the А state, 
created largely for purposes connected with the administra- 
tion of the state government. 1 has certain powers and 
functions as a unit of local government, but it exists primar- 
ily as an agent of the state. A county has power to sue and 
be sued; to make contracts; to issue orders for the care and 
protection of its inhabitants; to raise money by taxation for 
state and county purposes or by borrowing. 

Counties are created by legislative enactment, are com- 
pletely under the control of the state legislature and can 
be changed by the same authority. The legislature can in- 
terfere in county affairs at any time. It can create or abolish 
county offices, impose additional duties upon county officials, 
and even exercise control over county property and revenues. 
It can regulate even the minutest details of county admin- 
istration. 

'The most important functions performed by the county 
may be divided into seven classes: (1) conduct of business ; 
(2) publie works; (3) public utilities; (4) protection of per- 
sons and property; (5) care of unfortunates; (6) education; 
(7) administration of justice. 


Election Unit. 


, The county in all states is an important district for elec- 
tion purposes. It is the unit for canvassing the election re- 


n 
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What other administrative officers are provided by the 


stitution? How do they obtain their positions? Is Ње н 


Of each Policy determining? Who are they? E. 


How many Sets of courts has the state? What is the highes 
What business carried on by the state affects you perso! 
М % и 
Indiana Needs. rg 
ae Children’s Welfare Exhibit held in Indianapolis 
ecided that the following were needed in the state 
Sanitary school buildings. f- 


ЕРІДІ Schools in every city in the state E 
a e- . . : E 
ESL wide medical inspection and health supervision of school € 


Vocational training in all Schools. 
Skilled health Officers 


devoting their entire time to public health 
Adequate appropriatio А | 


dnte ns for public health education. 
T compel tubercular testing of all dairy cattle. 
e us Workman's Compensation Law. 
A e and Co-operation in fire prevention. 
E public library in every community. 
DUNT of occupational diseases, 
A als for the care and prevention of tuberculosis. 
Е ег methods of Sewage disposal 
Я of public milk supplies, 
i omes, not mere housing. 
cua First," Safety at least 
revention rather than cure. қ 


H 
ow many of these things have been realized? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


County AND Тоу/хвнір. 


All states are divided for political and local government 
into civil divisions, called counties. The one exception to 
this is in Louisana, where the correspondng divisions are 
called parishes. Тһе number of counties in each state varies 
from three in Delaware to two hundred and forty-four in 
Texas. The number in Indiana is ninety-two. In the U. S. 
they vary in size from Bristol County, Rhode Island, with 
twenty-five square miles, to the county of Custer, Montana, 
with over twenty thousand square miles. The smallest 
county in Indiana is Ohio and the largest is Allen. Even in 
counties which contain cities, the rural population as a rule 
outnumbers the urban. 


The county is а civil and political division of the state, 
created largely for purposes connected with the administra- 
tion of the state government. It has certain powers and 
functions as a unit of local government, but it exists primar- 
ily as an agent of the state. A county has power to sue and 
be sued; to make contracts; to issue orders for the care and 
protection of its inhabitants; to raise money by taxation for 
state and county purposes or by borrowing. 

Counties are created by legislative enactment, are com- 
pletely under the control of the state legislature and can 
be changed by the same authority. Тһе legislature can in- 
terfere in county affairs at any time. It can create or abolish 
county offices, impose additional duties upon county officials, 
and even exercise control over county property and revenues. 
It can regulate even the minutest details of county admin- 
istration. 

The most important functions performed by the county 
may be divided into seven classes: (1) conduct of business; 
(2) public works; (3) public utilities; (4) protection of per- 


sons and property; (5) care of unfortunates; (6) education ; 
(7) administration of justice. 


Election Unit. 


1 The county in all states is an important district for elec- 
tion purposes. It is the unit for canvassing the election re- 
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the operation of publie utilities, regulate construction of tele- 
phone and telegraph lines along public highways and in fact 
have powers and duties more numerous than any other group 
of local officials. 

The County Council. Each county is divided by the Com- 
missioners into four districts which are not subject to 
change oftener than once in six years. One councilman is 
elected by the voters of each of the four distriets and three 
councilmen-at-large are elected by the voters of the whole 
county for terms of four years. АП tax levies, appropria- 
tions and bond issues are authorized by ordinances, prepared 
by the county auditor and passed by a majority vote of the 
1 council. 

The Auditor is elected for four years and is ineligible to 
serve more than eight years in any period of twelve years. 
His duties are to prepare tax duplicates of the county, keep 
record of transfers of real estate, prepare assessment sheets 
for township assessors, act as clerk of the board of county 
commissioners and county council, issue all warrants for 
"E payment of money by the treasurer, vote in election of county 
superintendent of schools in case of а tie and act generally 
аз bookkeeper and finance officer for the county. 

The County Recorder preserves records such ая deeds, 
mortgages, leases, certificates, incorporations, local maps, 


turns for state officers, the unit for the organizati 
political parties and the direction of campaigns, | 
quently the district for the election of represe 
the state legislature. It із in all states also à! 
the administration of justice. | 


In 1899 Indiana made important changes Imi 
system, so as to separate the power of making & 
tions from the spending authority. This law 65 
in each county a county council as it now exists. 
placed the old county board and was given power 
appropriations for county expenses on a budget, © 
money and issue bonds; and to purchase or 

. The former county board remains as the exec» 
ity for carrying out the policy determined by ' 
priations. n 

Every county has a county seat, where the co 
and most of the county officers have their ой 
court-house and jail are provided, and usu 
establishments, such as the poorhouse, are 
neighborhood. Тһе legislature determines the count 
and may change it. 


Elections. 


г? etc. 
2 me as Sh 
County officers are elected at the same tino ay The Clerk of the Circuit Court. The duties of this official 


ficers, on the first Tuesday after un ko candidates arc to attend the session of the Circuit Court and keep all its 
vember of even-numbered заа art records and enter all orders, decrees and judgments; to keep 
office have been nominated by рк ed by caucuses 0 an execution docket; to issue marriage, fishing and hunting 
smaller counties they were nomina tes from 1907 1 licenses; to issue executions; to serve as a member of the 
meetings and conventions of delegate board of election commissioners and to tabulate and preserve 


The most important group of officers in the o ў all election asas en oe also serves as clerk of the 
Board of Commissioners. They are h superior and criminal courts. 
month 
they meet regularly the first MM Д Cha count o The Treasurer is elected for a term of two years and is not 
business E eligible more than four years out of any period of six years. 


county seat to transact the 


may meet much oftener if needed. His duties are to collect all taxes due the State, county or 


township, city or incorporated town within the county, to 
pay out on warrants all money due from the county. 

The Sheriff is elected for two years. His duty is to pre- 
Serve peace and good order in the county. 


4 


County Officials. i 
The County Commissioners look after all county H 2 
are responsible for the building and теретін e 
roads, appoint various county officials, gran 
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the Secretary of State. 

Board of Review, to equalize assessments of property for 
taxation, and to hear and determine complaints. : 
Board of Education, which consists of county superinten- 
dent, township trustees and chairman of the board of school 
1 trustees of each city and incorporated town in the county. 
Board of Children's Guardians, consisting of six memebers 
appointed by the judge of the circuit court for three years, 
two appointments being made annually. Allof the members 
must be parents, three must be women and all serve without 
compensation. 'This board has the care and supervision of 
] neglected and dependent children under the age of 15 years. 


The Coroner's duty is to investigate cases of su 
and hold inquests to determine guilt. j 
The Surveyor is elected for two years. He | 
boundary lines, surveys and lays out ditches, 0 
highways, апа frequently has charge of construe 
pair of highways and bridges. 
The Highway Superintendent looks after (һе 
or macadam highways in counties and maintains ё 
The Assessor serves as president of the county 
review; helps and instructs township assessors а 
out the orders of the State Board of Tax Commis 
The County Inspector of Weights and Меавш 
pointed by the Commissioners to protect buyers аї 
The Health Commissioner is elected by board ¢ 
commissioners, t ^. 8 
The County Physician attends prisoners in 1218 ing courts: 
in the county poor asylum, and the poor of the c0 Circuit Courts, having jurisdiction over one or more coun- 
erally. Ж ities. (See Judicial Department of State Government.) 
The County Superintendent of Schools, сһозей” Superior Courts, ranking with circuit courts as courts of 
township trustees. appeal in hearing original cases, and in issuing the usual 
ourt orders. 


County Courts. 
Justice is administered in the county through the follow- 


Public Schools. 


The county is the unit for the administration 0! 
АП publie schools outside of cities and towns аге St 
by the county superintendent. Some of his duties 
summarized as follows: visitation of schools; issull 
censes to teach to those who are successful in exam 
conducted by him; assisting in teachers' institutes 
ing in the appointment of county truant officers ай 
ing over the county board of education. ч 


The Township. 


The township is a geographical and administrative sub- 
division of the county. It is a unit of local self-government 
and at the same time an administrative agent of a higher 
government, the county, in the same way that the county is 
an agent of the state government. The townships were 
originally formed by the county commissioners in each 
county and are usually six miles square. There are 1016 
townships in the state. 

Township Trustee. This is a most important official and 
he is elected for a term of four years beginning January Ist 
succeeding the election. He is not eligible to serve more than 
eight years out of any period of twelve years. His duties 
are to manage elementary and high schools of the township; 
hire teachers and purchase school supplies; build and main- 
ain school houses; serve as election inspector in his pre- 
cinct and as overseer of the poor; and to prepare the town- 
ship budget. He also takes the enumeration of school chil- 


County Boards. 


The following boards are important in county 80% 
Registration Board, to superintend registration ( 
Primary Election Commissioners, to prepare ай 
bute ballots. Д 
Election Commissioners, to do the same thing fol 
elections. 
County Canvassing Board, to check through and 
results of elections and return the vote for state 0 


nui 
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CHAPTER V. 
dren and old soldiers annually. 

An Advisory Board of three members is elected 1 | Сіттев AND Towns. 
thorize all expenditures made by the trustee. E 
tember the trustee estimates expenditures for the 
year and recommends a tax levy which must be ap 
the board. a 

Township Assessor. It is the duty of this officer 08 
all personal property in his township for purposes 017 
tion between March 1st and May 15th, and to assess 
estate every four years. The expense of this assessP 
paid out of the county treasury. 

Other township officials are justices of the pe? 
stables, school directors and road supervisors. 


In Indiana any incorporated town having a population of 
2,000 or more may become a city if the proposition is ap- 
proved by the voters at a special election held for that pur- 
pose. If the result is favorable, the town is deemed an in- 
corporated city within five days after the filing of the result 
of the election with the clerk of the circuit court. The board 
of trustees then divids the city into not less thar three wards 
containing not less than 300 voters each and issues a call 
for an election of city officers who serve till the first Monday 
in January following the next regular city election. There 
are at present 98 cities in Indiana. 


Questions. Cities Arranged by Classes. 


Indiana cities are divided by law into five classes on the 
following basis: 


1. What is the relation between the county and the state? 
2. How are counties formed, who decldes on the county seat: 
3. What part does size or population play in the organizati 

counties? 


How many counties are there in Indiana? How many (0% ns! 


First Class: Cities having a population of 100,000 or over. 
4. 
b. Explain the functions of each. 
6 
7 


Second Class: Cities having a population of 35,000 to 100,000. 

Third Class: Cities having apopulation of 20,000 to 35,000. 

Fourth Class: Cities having a population of 10,000 or over and 
than 20,000, and having taxable property to the 'amount of о ев 
or over; also all cities having a population of less than 10,000 and hav- 
ing taxable property of not less than $7,500,000. 

Fifth Class: Cities having a population of 10,000 or over and 
than 20,000, whose taxable property is less than $5,000,000; ee 5 
cities having a population of less than 10,000. 


In what sense are local officers also state officers? y 
How much money was spent in your county last year fo 
various county needs. (See auditor's report). | 
8. Name the principal officials in your county and township. 
are their duties? What are their salaries? То what рай 
they belong? 


9. How were townships originally formed? What is their chief Citles of first. class sun Ro dogm 1 


Cities of second class... £15 

pose? Cities of third class ..... . 6 
Cities OT TOU class! 2.1130 cee Сынық 11 

Cities of fifth class rel E 05 

Totale c t ce CN es _98 


Elective Officers. 


о city 
humber of appointive officers, boards and commissi ere are a 
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are peculiar to the cities of the different classes. I 

The Mayor is the chief executive officer of the city. His 
duties are to enforce city ordinances; submit recommenda- | 
tions to the council; make all administrative appointments. 
In cities of the third, fourth and fifth classes, he may have 
the duties of city judge conferred on him by the council. He | 
possesses a veto power which may be overcome by a two- 
thirds vote of the council. The Council by a two-thirds vote 
may remove him from office for failure to do his duty. 

The City Judge. There is a city judge in all first and second 
class cities; in cities of the third and fourth classes the of- 
fice of city judge may be established by the council; and іп | 
cities of the fifth class the mayor acts as city judge. The} 
city judge is head of the city court and is required to hold | 
daily sessions. Í 

Common Council. This body is the legislative power of | 
thecity. It holds regular meetings at least once a month and 
special meetings when necessary. One member of the coun- 
cil is elected from each ward and from two to six members | 
are elected at large. It passes all ordinances, resolutions 
and orders for the government of the city ; fixes the tax levy; 
makes all appropriations; approves the granting of тей 


chises, and fixes the salaries of many city officers. In cities 
of the firth class the council may create committees of its 
own membership to perform executive duties. 

The City Clerk acts as clerk of the council, keeps the re- 
cord of the council’s proceedings and all other records and 
papers, including the ordinance book, and is custodian of 
the city seal. In cities of the third and fourth classes, the | 
city clerk serves also as clerk of the board o 
and in cities of the fifth class the office of clerk and treasurer | 
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i urer has charge of the collection and disbursement 
EC money, and is head of the department of assess- 
ment and collection of taxes. 


Appointive Officers. 


i трігоПег is head of the department of finances 
anis Died by the mayor and serves at his Елау: 
There is a comptroller in each city of the first and orang 
classes; in cities of the third and fourth classes, the dre 
may either establish or abolish the office of city compti er; 
there is no comptroller in fifth class cities. Where t re 1 
no comptroller the city clerk performs all the duties o e 
office. " 

і rney is head of the department of law and is 
eed by a ae: in all cities except those of the fifth 
class, where he is appointed by the council The city attorney 
is the law advisor of the various departments of the city 
government and draws all ordinances and contracts. | Ч 

The City Civil Engineer, appointed by the mayor, pie: = 
ject to the direction of the board of works or the MEME . He 
keeps all records of grades, lines of sewers eng (ot er sur- 
veying and engineering омор a ord the engineer 

ointed from without the city. 
Eure CH Marshall, appointed by the mayor, has селк of 
the police force of the city. Cities of the fifth class, го av- 
ing a board of metropolitan police commissioners, nave a 
rial ‘of City Court. This officer serves and executes all 
orders issued by the court and preserves order. a ae 
of the first class the bailiff is a policeman who pS Зе or 
such service; in E d ADU third and fourth classes, 
iff i ointe e judge. 
н In dies of the first and second class there 
isa court matron, appointed by the board of safety, (HR 
mendation of at least тец YER - Е 
ears of age and i | 
bed ze of ohe and girl offenders and report the 
ity judge. 4 
To olice eed ri eii cities there is а police matron who 
is appointed by the board of safety, if there is а board, and 
if not, by the mayor. She must be at least 35 years of age 
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She is commended by at least twenty women and five 
ome poe god of the regular police force; is the jail 
the city jail ano men’s department of the station hou 
the woman dad oldie her duty to look after the wel 
children who are impri :olat 
8tate laws and city ordinates, imprison aa 


Boards. 


The Board of Public Works consists of three members, 
Pointed by the mayor with not more than two of the 8 
i. There is a board of public works in all cities of 
ж ала second classes and such а board тау be establi 

y the council in cities of the third and fourth classes. 
cities of the third class, where there is no board, the du 
are performed by the council, or the council may appoir 
committee of three of its members to perform the dutie 
а board of works. The duties of this board are to acq 
? vc d for public use; erect public buildings and m 
pu Hc repairs; lay out, repair and change streets and all 
ang prescribe their width and location; clean, light а 
re the streets; install levees, drains and sewers; col | 
lich and dispose of garbage; operate water, gas, electric 
ight, telephone, heating and power plants; construct and 
maintain bridges, culverts and viaducts; authorize public 
utilities to use the streets; and deepen and change water 

Courses. In some cases the board of works also has charge” 
of the Police and fire systems, city parks and cemeteries. А 
commissioner of public works may be appointed by the- 
mayor to have general charge of the construction of city | 
works otherwise done by the board of public works. м 

The Hoard of Public Safety consists of three members, 

appointed by the mayor, not more than two of whom are 
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members of the same party, who are able to speak and write 
the English language, and who serve during good behavior. 
There is а board of public safety in all first and second class 
cities which do not have a board of metropolitan police and 
fire commissioners, and the common council of all third and 
fourth class cities may create a board of safety, or the board 
of works may act as the board of safety. This board has 
general control of the police and fire departments of the city ; 
it installs fire alarms, fire escapes, inspects buildings, boilers, 
market places, prisons and pounds; divides the city into po- 
lice precincts and fire districts; appoints the chief of police, 
chief of the fire force, all members of police and fire forces, 
market master and station house keeper. In cities of the 
fifth class the council may authorize a committee of its own 
members to act as a board of safety, or the mayor may ap- 
point the chief of the fire force. 

In cities having a population of from 50,000 to 100,000, 
there is a board of metropolitan police and fire commission- 
ers who have general control of the police and fire depart- 
ments of the city. This board consists of three commission- 
ers elected annually for terms of three years. 

In cities having a population of from 10,000 to 35,000 there 
is a board of metropolitan police commissioners consisting 
of three members, appointed annually by the mayor for 


terms of three years. 

Board of Park Commissioners. In cities of the first and 
second classes this board consists of four members, not more 
than two from the same party, appointed by the mayor for 
terms of four years beginning January 1st. The members of 
the board serve without compensation except their actual 
expenses. Тһе council of any third, fourth or fifth class 
city may create a board of park trustees to manage the parks 
of the city. The council of any city owning or controlling a 
cemetery may transfer the management to a board of trus- 
tees of not less than five nor more than nine members who 
are lot owners in the cemetery and who are electd by the 
lot owners for terms of three years and who serve without 


Board of Health. In most cities the board of health con- 
three terms of four years, not more than two of whom are 


compensation. 


i cu 
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from the sarae party, and at least two of whom are physicians 
well informed in hygiene and sanitary science. This board 
has charge of the public health, city hospital and dispensary 
and city charities. They register births, marriages, deaths 
and other vital statistics; oversee the removal and burial 0 
the dead; maintain an ambulance service; destroy or fumi 
gate infected property or premises; register plumbers; over 
see house drainage and plumbing; and estabiish and main- 
tain playgrounds, baths and public comfort stations. 
Board of School Trustees. In all cities of the state, except 
Indianapolis, the schools are under the control of a board of 
trustees. In Ft. Wayne this board consists of three meme 
bers elected annually in June by the common council for 
terms of three years. In Terre Haute the board consists 0 
five members who are elected at the regular city elections for 
terms of four years, from the city at large, on а non-par- 
tisan ticket. In cities having a population of from 36,000 to 
40,000, the board consists of five members, elected from the 
city at large at the regular city election for terms of four 
years on a non-partisan ticket. Candidates for the office 
are proposed by petition, signed by not fewer than 200 house- 
holders and filed with a board of canvassers consisting of the 
mayor, clerk and comptroller, not Jess than thirty days be- 
fore the election. Each elector may vote for as many can- 
didates as there are trustees to be elected. 


School Attendance Officers are appointed by the school 
trustees or school commissioners and must have complete 
the eighth grade or its equivalent. Any city having а school 
enumeration of 2,000 children or two or more cities in any 
county with a combined school enumeration of 2,000 may be 
constituted a separate school attendance district. 


City Library Board. The city library generally is under 
the control of the board of school trustees or school com- 
missioners. There may be а board of three members ap- 
pointed by the judge of the circuit court for terms of two 
years. If a township joins with a town or city in supporting 
a library, the judge of the circuit court appoints three mem- 
bers from the city or town and.township; the common coun- 
ей or town trustees appoint two members who are residents 
of the city or town; the township trustee is ex-officio a mem- 
ber and appoints one member. Not less than three of the 
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members must be women; all appointments are for two 
years and all serve without compensation. 

The City Board of Registration in cities of the first and 
second classes consists of the city clerk and two other per- 
sons, nominated by the chairmen of the city central com- 
mittee of the two leading parties and appointed by the clerk. 
There are no registration boards in other cities. 


Courts. 


In the most populous cities, criminal courts, having gen- 
eral jurisdiction over all kinds of criminal actions, have been 
organized. Juvenile courts in the largest cities and the 
judges of the circuit courts in smaller ones, have charge of 
delinquent boys and girls under the ages of sixteen and seven- 
teen respectively. 

The Mayors of cities may hold courts having jurisdiction 
in minor civil and criminal cases, usually consisting of vio- 
lations of city ordinances. In cities of five thousand inhabi- 
tants, city courts may take the place of Mayor’s Courts, 
le in the larger cities Police Courts serve the purpose of 

oth. 

Since 1905 city officers have been chosen every four years 
on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November. 


Towns and Town Government. 


To organize a town it is necessary for the citizens to have 
a survey and map made of the territory to be incorporated; 
to prepare a census of the inhabitants, showing heads of 
families and real estate owners, and present a petition to the 
county commissioners signed by at least one-third of the 
qualified voters and by one-third of the real estate owners 
in the proposed town. If the result of the election then held 
is favorable three inspectors are appointed who divide the 
town into not less than three wards nor more than seven, 
and town trustees, clerk and treasurer are elected. Other 
officers are marshal, board of school trustees, board of health 
and finance board. There were 496 towns in Indiana when 
the report of 1918 was compiled. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Woman SurrnAGE. 


"When the Susan D. Anthony Amendment was first pre- 
Sented to Congress forty-one years ago, one state had women 
voters. When in 1918 Congress passed the amendment wo- 
men were voting partially or completely in twenty-eight 
States. That is why Congress acted. The exigencies of poli- 
tics compelled the politicians of the national legislature fin- 
ally to pretend to see what the leaders among women saw 
a half century ago. The women were that far ahead.” 

The federal amendment was first voted upon in the Sen- 
ate in 1887 and in the house in 1915. There were five at- 
tempts to pass it through the Senate and three in the House. 
Each succeeding roll call Showed a gain for the movement. 
In the Senate the votes stood as follows: In 1887, 16 voted 
for to 34 against; in 1914 the vote was 35 to 34; 1918, 54 to 
30; February 10, 1919, 55 to 29 and finally on June 4, 1919, 
when it passed, 56 to 25. 

In the House the 1915 vote was 174 to 264; in 1918, 274 
to 136; Мау 21, 1919 it passed 304 to 89, 36 note voting. 


Kocht of Pennsylvania and Clark of Florida were the only 
ones to vote against the principle of suffrage. All the rest 
voting “пау” admitted that they favored woman suffrage, 
but said that they could not support the federal amendment 
inasmuch as it violated the sacred principle of states’ rights. 
Nation-wide prohibition seems not to have come under the 
same argument strongly enough, for 47 of the states’ rights 
opponents of woman suffrage supported nation-wide pro- 
hibition. 

Underwood’s amendment, providing that this amendment 
should be ratified by state conventions instead of state legis- 
latures, and Gay’s amendment, giving the states authority to 
legislate for the enforcement of woman suffrage, were both 


defeated, although a few supporters of the suffrage reso- 
lution voted for these amendments, 


Questions. 


9 

1l. What is the form of government in your town or city? V 
2. What is the lawmaking body called? How шалу ыра z a 

it? Does each one represent one section of the town 0 

resent the whole town? a 
3. Whose duty is it to see that the city ordinances are enfor 

Who holds that office in your city? „Д 
4. What body administers justice? What kind of cases com 

fore this body? i 
5. Enumerate the elected таныш your city and state the 

of each. Salaries. Political affiliations. di 
6. Which of the following departments of а NL Tu E 

have: Health, education, fire, police, public safety, , 


h of the 
ies? there any others? How is eac Е 
Mes pecu own whom are the members of each depa 


selected? | tin your city? Wha 
? Who are the members at presen №. 
Г of each department? По any of "пева берас 3 
together? To whom are they responsible for their We 
7. What provisions are made for Bel a of the sick, ( 
poor, and orphan children in your city? 29 
the city? (b) By private agencies? E 

y б you name the cities of the first, second and third class 
9, Read your city charter. 


Difficulty of State Method. 


One of the principal reasons why women have Worked for 
suffrage by federal amendment is that so many state con- 
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stituti i ; 

thi one P. practically impossible of amendment. 1 

make нео P US varying degrees of difficulty are md| 
g clause of state constitutions, and one need 


only to cite th : 
for the federal pee апа to see tho іи 


House 1 : 
S sleceseive Legislatures. Then the questió 
га ople at the next election, whre it must receiv 


amendme rhi 

not А нет рай geom passed by the legislature, bi 

for many years. Aet. қанға) 
. these provisions m ituti i | 

tically Impossible of io ‘tutions of 

other states are as diffi i 

of them more SO. Тһ 


ep Full Su ra е . | 
“1, ISgisiatu $ 
Will then be able to take ine ох States the United Stat 


“ 


tries which granted full зп 


dicated: rage to women in the years il 
Australi 
Austria ^ E MN M uu M 1902 Ireland i 
a " ae of Man pner 1 $ 
ada taly.... ^ Tou DN 
И. 1 
Descho- Slovakia Ney Zealand 1: 
ar OPWay 12 2-4 
England POldi | a d, iq 
Finland Russia .... 19 
Horny Scotland ...... 19 
n erbia 
del Serbia. eet a 
uth Africa 
Iceland Sweden ..... et c i 
Wales unseen f 
uum. he M NM 19 
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Full Suffrage in United States. 
In the United States women were granted full suffrage in: 


Wyoming .. ...1869 Oregon .... 
Colorado 1893 Alaska 
Тдаһа ...1896 Montana d 
Utah ... ...1896 Neydda зу t mel mb Ius 
Ушел. 1910 News York" z2 1e cuente 
СЕГА Е Lee cereo erano 1911 ORahOma „в -1918 
АИО 5222.22 1912 МІС Еа ае esee 4. еру 1918 
ADVISE] НЕЕ. 1912 Bouth Dakota .......................... 1918 
Partial Suffrage. 


In a number of states where it was impossible or very 
difficult to amend the constitutions the legislatures passed 
bills giving the women as large an amount of suffrage as 
was possible under their several constitutions. Many of 
these constitutions specified that men only should be al- 
lowed to vote for offices provided for by the constitution, 
which were state and county offices. This left no voters 
specified for national and municipal elections, which made it 
possible for the legislatures to pass bills admitting women 


to these elections. 
States in which presidential and municipal suffrage was 


granted in this way are: 


Illinois .............. ...1913 ''ennesSSe o е.а... 1919 
North Dakota ...1917 Муас ео сосе са Е 1917(М) 
...1911 1919(P) 


Nebraska ..... 
Fifteen charter cities of Florida have given women muni- 
cipal suffrage. 
Indiana's legislature passed a bill of this sort in 1917, but 
the supreme court ruled it unconstitutional. 


Presidential Suffrage. 


In states where the constitutions provide that men only 
shall vote in all elections there was very little suffrage that 
the legislatures could give the women. There was a little, 
however, The constitution of the United States provides 
that the power to decide who shall vote for national officials 
rests with the legislatures of each state. Thus no state con- 
stitution can take this power away from the legislature 


X 
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even though it may specify who the electorate shall be. Ac 
ing on this authority given them by the federal constitut 
the legislatures of the following states gave the wom 
presidential suffrage: ; 


Rhode Ialand Minnesota ........4...л ыы ыы 
Indiana Missourl ..... 5 
Iowa ...... Wisconsin 222222. 91 


Primary Suffrage. 


_ In some of the southern states where the Democratic party 
is the only party which ever carries an election the womens 
felt that if they could vote in the primaries, that is, could 
have a voice in nominating officials on the Democratic ticket 
that would give them practically full suffrage. Accordingly 
they asked the legislatures of many states for this right. № 
was granted in: | 


Arkansas 22.24... 1917 


Техав ...2222.2.2.. ..... 


Municipal primary suffrage was granted the women 0% 
Atlanta, Ga., in 1919. 


School and Tax Suffrage. 


The right to vote on the tax for schools for and on the 
issuing of bonds was given many women in the early days. 
As these matters are voted upon at special elections in these 
states, and as there is very little interest among either men 
or women in these elections th women do not place much 
value on this privilege. States where women have been | 
granted this suffrage and no other are: 


Kentucky. 0 1838 Connecticut 
New Hampshire ..............-..--..--- 1878 Delaware ..... 
Massachusetts ...... ...1879 Louisiana ..... 
Mississippi .......22.2........ 1880 New Mexico .... 


New Jersey ......222..2... 1887 


Ratification of Amendment. 


The ratification of the federal suffrage amendment, by 
which all the women of the United States will become fully 


| 
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enfranchised stood, on Jan. 17, 1920, as follows: 
Number necessary to carry the amendment.-.--------------------- 36. 
Number which have ratified ........... cernere 96 
Number which have refused to тайҒу................4ааа а... 2 
Number needed of those yet to уобе......................... 10 


bama and Georgia have voted against the ratification. 
A m against ratification is not final, however, and they may 
ratify at any session of the legislature if the sentiment 


changes. 
States which had ratified before Jan. 17,1920, were: 
Ino me June 10 Nebraska нане 
а uw June 1 Minnesot a..... .... 
Kansas а-аа June 16 New Hampshire.. 
New Yor ..June 16 Utah ..... —— ep 
OhlO a June 16 Mr de pate Mete Noy: 1 
ТЕ ..June 17 FIM =... Т Я 
лаша es. .. June % DR Dion Вес. i 
June 2 ou re MAN ec b 
Massachusetts ...- sate » ram Late erum 
m. July 2 Kentucky .....--..- Jan. 6 
әсіп Әт жасуға July 3 Rhode Island . „Jan. 6 
Arkansas . July 28 Oregon ........... - e 12 
Montana eem July 30 Indiana еее an, 


ndiana ratified the Federal Suffrage 
A call for a special session for 
sent out by Governor 


Тһе Legislature of I 
Amendment on J EXE 
ole purpose of ratifying was 
e PN 18, and the Assembly convened three days 
later, The entire ratification was completed in three and 
a half hours, with a uranimous vote in the House and three 


dissenting votes in the Senate. wu 

This was just one link in the chain of ratification, and 
nntil the full 36 States have ratified no change will i a 
in the political status of women in Indiana, They still have 


nothing but presidential suffrage. 


Questions. 


d how was the Federal amendment passed? 
Pea ratified? How many more are needed? 
How can Indiana's constitution be amended? 
Note the dates of the granting of suffrage in other countries. 
d many of those grants? Why? 


м вау Cause 
E тол тке have full suffrage? Note the dates and see how it 


Perr 
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spread from state to state. 
way? 


6. How and why was partial suffrage granted? 


each? 


Why would you say it happened in this 


Presidential? 
Primary? What does each give the women? How many states have 


7. What suffrage do women in Indiana now enjoy? For whom сап | 


they vote? 


Mn Contrast the value of primary, municipal and presidential su 


9. Discuss the important questions and officials which пейһе 
presidential nor municipal suffrage includes. 


| 
| 
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ELECTIONS. 


' Elections are of two kinds, direct and indirect. Direct 
elections are those in which the electors vote directly for 
the candidates for office, while indirect are those in which 
the candidates are elected by a body which is voted for by 
the electors. The only officials selected by the latter method 
are the president and vice-president, discussed in the chapter 
on National Government. United States Senators were 
elected by the state legislators until the passing of the 
seventeenth Federal Amendment, which gave that power to 
the voters. 

. National elections are held on the Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November every four years, on the years whose 
number is divisible by four, and in most states the state 
elections are held on the same day, though some states have 
annual elections. County elections are held on the same day 
every two years in the even numbered years. City elections 
are held on the same day every four years, and in Indiana 
these are in the odd numbered years. 


Three Duties of Voters. 


In order to take full part in any election voters must go to 
the polling place three times, for the primary, for registra- 
tion and for election. At the primary election, commonly 
known as the “primaries,” the voter selects the men who are 
to be candidates for the offices on the various party tickets. 
At registration the voters go to have their names and ad- 
dresess put on the registration books, which makes them 
accredited voters. At the election the men who are to fill 
the public offices are selected. 


Primary Elections. 


It is the purpose of the primary law to secure to each 
individual member of each of the politieal parties subject 
to the law the right to express directly his preference 
among the various candidates of his party for the following 
offiees: Representatives in Congress, State Senators and 
Representatives; Jucges of the Circuit, Superior, Criminal, 
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Probate and Juvenile Courts; Prosecuting Attorneys; al — 
county officers; township trustees, assessors, justices ofthe | 
peace and constables. If the primary precedes а city elec- 

tion all elective city officials are nominated. The pr i 
law also provides that the members of each party partici- - 
pating in the primary may express their preference for саде | 
didates of their party for President and Vice-President of 

the United States, and for United States Senator and Gov- 
ernor. Then if any candidate gets a majority the party must | 
support him in the nominating convention. 


Importance о} Primaries. 


In the eyes of many people the primary is the most im- 
portant part of any election. In county and municipal elec- 
tions, where national party policies play little part, this i 
held particularly true, because if good men are nominate 
for the offices in both parties а good administration will re- 
sult, no matter which party carries the final election. 

There are a few people who object to voting at the primar- 
ies because they do not want to do anything which will les- 
sen their independence of parties. In order to vote at the 
primary it is necessary for the voter to declare himself 8 
member of one of the parties in order that he may receive 
a ballot of that party on which to cast his vote. This does 
not prevent him from scatching his ballot at the fall election. 

The law fixes the first Tuesday after the nrst Monday in 
May of each year preceding each state, congressional, county, 
eity and township election as the date for holding the pri- 
mary. : 

Each county has а Board of Primary Election Commis- 
sioners, which board also constitutes the County Canvass- 
ing Board. 'The Secretary of State, the Treasurer of State 
ue e Attorney-General constitute the State Canvassing 

oard. 


Primary Election Officers. 


The Primary Election Board of each precinct is compose 
of one inspector, two judges, two clerks, two sheriffs, an 
one poll book holder for each political party participating 
in the primary. Election precincts for primary election 
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are the same as for general elections. It is the duty of the 
county commissioners to publish notice of place and time of 
primary elections. 


Qualifications for Voting. 


The qualifications for a voter at a primary are the same 
as for a general election, except that no registration is 
necessary and a citizen who will be of the proper age at the 
time the general election is held may vote at a primary 
even though he has not attained that age at the time the 
primary is held. 


The Primary Ballot. 


Names may be placed on the primary ballot by filing a peti- 
tion of voters or by filing a declaration of candidacy as pro- 
vided by law. The names of candidates for each political 
party shall come on that party’s official ballot in the fol- 
lowing order: 1. Candidates to be voted for in the whole 
county. 2. Candidates for county councilman to be voted 
for in that particular district. 3. Candidates for state dele- 
gates to be voted for in that particular township or ward. 
4. Candidates for township offices to be voted for in that 
particular township. 5. Candidates for precinct commit- 
teemen to be voted for only in that particular precinct. The 
name of an unopposed candidate for nomination should not 
be placed on the ballot. 

Ballot Boxes. The ballot boxes, one for each party, must 
be opened, examined, closed and locked before announce- 
ment is made that the polls are open. One key for each box 
must be retained by the inspector and one duplicate for each 
box given to one of the judges whose party politics is dif- 
ferent from the inspectors’. 

Primary election officials are not representative of politi- 
cal parties but are public officials and draw their pay from 
the public treasury, not from political parties. 

The process in detail of casting the ballot is the same as 
that for the general election, and is described in the para- 
graph on “Process of Voting.” After ballots are counted 
and placed in a sealed package, the clerk of the circuit court 
keeps them for six months from date of receiving them. 


pm 
Ss 
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Registration. 


The law of Indiana specifies that any person who votes | 


at any general election held in the state shall be at the 


time of such election a registered voter under the require- — 
ments of the act passed by the Legislature of 1919. The — 


Legislature of 1917 passed a registration law which required | 


that every voter must register at the court house of his | 
county, or before a notary public. This worked a hardship | 


on people living in remote parts of the county, was very | 
unpopular and was repealed by the 1919 Legislature, the new 
law providing that voters shall register in their own pre- 
cinct, 


In each calendar year in which will occur а general elec- | 


tion, the board of commissioners in each county appoints 
two registration clerks for each voting precinct, and Ш 
precincts where voting machines are used there is also аш 
inspector appointed. The two registration clerks must not. 
be adherents of the same political party. Тһе inspector and 
two clerks constitute the board of registration. 


Sessions о} Registration Board. 
The regisration board of each precinct must hold two 


regular sessions, опе on Saturday the fifty-ninth day before | 
the election, known as the September session; the second | 


session is to be held on Monday the twenty-ninth day before 
the election and is known as the October session. The audi- 
tor of each county gives ten days' notice of the time and 


place of the session of the registration board. Registration - 


books and blanks are obtained from the county auditor by 
the registration board of each precinct. 


Residence Qualifications. 
The law requires that the voter must have lived in the 


state six months, and in the United States one year imme 


diately preceding such election, and in the township sixty 


days and in the ward or precinct thirty days before such 
election. 


The voter is required to give his name, age, residence and 


certain other facts, and to prove his citizenship. This is ese 
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tered on the official registration books, which are used af- 
terwards on election day inside the polling places. Copies 
of these books, which are then called poll books, are made 
by both political parties. These poll books are given to the 
precinct committeemen and it is their duty to investigate 
the names, and learn whether or not those registering are 
legal voters in their precinct. If any are found which are 
fraudulent their names are marked, and if these men present 
themselves at the polling place on election day they are 
challenged and an effort is made to prevent them from vot- 
ing. Thus is carried out the whole purpose of the registra- 
tion law, the prevention of illegal voting. 


The General Election Officials. 


The principal officials for elections are the judges, inspec- 
tor of elections, poll clerks and ballot clerks. The Inspec- 
tor appoints two judges, one from the Republican and the 
other from the Democratic party. Тһе inspector and these 
two judges compose the Election Board. It is the duty of 
the ballot clerks to hand out the ballots to the voters and to 
check their names on the registration list. They write their 
initials on the outside of the ballot, and no ballot can be 
counted which does not have such initials. Outside the poll- 
ing place each party is allowed to have watchers or challeng- 
ers, and the dominant party has a sheriff. Electioneering 
within a certain number of feet of the election place is for- 
bidden and no person except the election officials, watchers 
and the person casting his ballot is allowed in the polling 
room. 


The Voting Booth. 


Voting booths are designed to preserve the secrecy of the 
ballot and usually consist of a single room with tables for 
the use of the election officers and small booths or compart- 
ments in which the voters may mark their ballots. Not more 
than one person is permitted to occupy any booth at one time. 


The Process of Voting. 


When the elector goes to the booth to vote, he gives his 
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name and address to the ballot clerks, who exami is- 
tration list to see if he is registered. If he is, Wien ae 
name and hand him a ballot. The voter takes his ballot and 
enters the voting compartment, draws the curtain, and 
marks the ballot as he wishes to vote. Before leaving the 
compartment he folds the ballot so that his vote is concealed 
and the initials of the ballot clerks are on the outside. He 

hen goes to the table where the poll clerks are sitting and 
ae inem his name and address, and deposits his ballot in 
Н A Ж ot box. Each poll elerk makes а list of the voters 

o ave voted. In case the voter is not registered, or the 
A ture pure Ві right to vote, or in case his vote 

e i “ 4:4 7% 1 

2 pe ER party watchers, he must “swear in" his 


The Ballot. 


The Australian ballot as used in thi i 
l $ s country is a part 
ballot. T he candidates for office are arranged M EN coll 


the respective party columns. At th 

д е top of each column 
under the name of the party, is a square or circle. To mark 
his ballot the voter places an *x" in these squares. 


Voting Machines. 


The law says that the Board of Commissi 

county in this state in which is located nity Lae 3 Me 
lation of thirty-six thousand or more, shall and the board of 
commissioners of all other counties in this state may, adopt 
and purchase or procure for use in the various precincts of 
the county any voting machine approved by the Voting Ma- 
chine Commission, and none other. The machine is so ar- 
ranged that the voter may register his vote by pulling cer- 
tain levers. It works on the principle of an adding machine, 
recording each vote and adding the number of votes which 
each candidate receives at the same time. 
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Counting Ballots. 


When the polls are closed the votes are counted in each 
precinct, in the presence of watchers from the political par- 
ties, by the sworn judges and clerks. When the voting ma- 
chine is used, the machine is locked against voting and the 
counting compartment opened. The results are read by the 
Inspector and taken down by each of the poll clerks on books 
prepared for that purpose. After certificates are made and 
signed as required by law, they are returned to the office of 
the clerk of the circuit court and to the board of canvassers 
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name and address to the ballot clerks, who examine the re is- 
tration list to see if he is registered. If he is, they check his 
name and hand him a ballot. The voter takes his ballot and 
enters the voting compartment, draws the curtain, and 
marks the ballot as he wishes to vote. Before leaving the 
compartment he folds the ballot so that his vote is concealed 
ang the initials of the ballot clerks are on the outside. He 

nen goes to the table where the poll clerks are sitting and 
Me. them his name and address, and deposits his ballot in 

e ee box. Each poll clerk makes a list of the voters 
Y о have voted. In case the voter is not registered, or the 
election judges doubt his right to vote, or in case his vote 


is challenged by the party watcher “ HET 
vote, as it is called. y watchers, he must "swear in" his 


Тле Ballot. 


The Australian ballot as used in this country is a part 
ballot. T he candidates for office are arranged in part P 
ums, there being as many columns from left to right as there 
ee atto. with usually а column for independent candid- 
ea The effices to be filled are listed vertically at the left 
0 e ballot, with the names of the candidates opposite in 
the respective party columns. At the top of each column, 
under the name of the party, is a square or circle. To mark 
his ballot the voter places an “х” in these squares. 


Voting Machines. 


The law says that the Board of Commissi r 
county in this state in which is located a 2s а қ port 
lation of thirty-six thousand or more, shall and the board of 
commissioners of all other counties in this state may, adopt 
and purchase or procure for use in the various precincts of 
the county any voting machine approved by the Voting Ma- 
chine Commission, and none other. The machine is so ar- 
ranged that the voter may register his vote by pulling cer- 
tain levers. It works on the principle of an adding machine, 
recording each vote and adding the number of votes which 
each candidate receives at the same time. 
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Counting Ballots. 


When the polls are closed the votes are counted in each 
precinct, in the presence of watchers from the political par- 
ties, by the sworn judges and clerks. When the voting ma- 
chine is used, the machine is locked against voting and the 
counting compartment opened. The results are read by the 
Inspector and taken down by each of the poll clerks on books 
prepared for that purpose. After certificates are made and 
signed as required by law, they are returned to the office of 
the clerk of the circuit court and to the board of canvassers 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Laws Сомсевмтме WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Е A survey of the laws affecting women and children in In- 
diana will give us some idea to what extent our government 
exists for the good of all the people. 

Someone has said, “It is not more necessary for a woman 
to know how to add and substract than it is for her to un- 
derstand how far her right in the guardianship of her chil- 
dren extends, what provision the law makes for her in the 
estate of her husband, and how free she is to acquire an 
alienate property. The origin and history of mothers' pen- 
sions which keeps thousands of children in their homes an 
out of charitable institutions, labor laws and regulations 
which affect those who must work to live, and the fact that 
a married woman has no control of her citizenship (that she 
is no longer an American if she marries an alien), these 
things every woman should know." p" 

There is no state in the union which is fairer to women 1n 
regard to property rights than Indiana. In the days when 
women's legal status everywhere was not much different 
from that of any other piece of property men who were far 
ahead of their time influenced legislation in Indiana, secur- 
ing to women title to their own property, fair inheritance an 
many other rights. There are very few changes in the laws 
along that line which women of this state need. 


Property Rights. 


One of the first steps in the emancipation of women in 
America from the old condition of subserviency has been 
the granting of property rights to married women. Some 
modification of the old law has been made іп every state 
and in many states а married woman is now the absolute 
owner of her own property and is able to make civil con- 
tracts and to sue or be sued o» the same basis as a married 
man. 

What is still lacking is a legal recognition of the wife's 
claim to a share in the property of her husband or a share Ш 
his income when they are living together and when his prop- 
erty may be the result of her hard work, economies and 50 
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judgment as much as of his business ability. At present 
the neglect of the woman’s economic contribution to the home 
and to the support of the family, which is made when she is 
not a money earner but a homemaker, is shown not only in 
the laws but also in the census reports and in the common 
opinion, which reckons a woman to be unemployed when she 
has only the duties of the home to discharge. 


Indiana Laws. 


Some of the laws granting women of Indiana property 
rights are as follows: 

All legal disabilities of married women to make contracts 
are abolished. ; 

АП lands and the profits therefrom of a married woman 
shall be her separate property, but she shall have no power 
to encumber or convey her real estate unless her husband 
join in the deed. > 

All her property real and personal together with the rents 
and profits therefrom shall remain under her control and 
she may at any time sell and convey her personal property. 

The will made by a married woman 18 valid. t 

On the death of the husband the widow takes one-third 
of his real estate in fee simple unless the real estate exceeds 
in value $10,000, when the widow has one-fourth only; or if 
over $20,000 one-fifth only as against creditors. І there is 
only one child and no will she receives one-half. j 

The earnings and profits of any married woman accruing 
from trade, business, service or labor, other than labor for 
her husband and family, shall be her own separate property. 


Guardianship of Children. 


Under the old English law the father was the head of the 
family and the sole guardian of his children. As such he de- 
cided every question in regard to education, labor and mode 
of living of his minor children, was entitled to the whole of 
their earnings and in case of death he was their sole heir. In 
almost every state some modification of this relation of the 
father to the family has been made by act of the legislature, 
but in twenty-five states the old law in general still holds. In 
six of these states the father is given the right to will his. 
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children away from their mother. In these twenty-five 
states the father is in sole control of the children so long 28 
he and the mother live together and so long as the courts 
have not decreed that he is an unfit person to have charge 
of his children. All of these are man-suffrage states. 

In Indiana the father of а minor shall have the custody of 


the person and the control of the education of such minor. | 


о are the guardians of their minor children living with 


Age of Consent. 


ma the United States in the absence of statutes, the age 
р " which a child could not consent to her own defilement 
Tm een taken to be ten and this age still remained the 
in until very recently in Georgia, the only state which 

e not legislated years ago on this subject. The highest age 
at which protection is given to girls in any state is twenty- 
one. In Indiana it is sixteen. In many states there are 
стиан опа of punishment, criminal assaults on little chil- 

ren being treated as rape with lighter penalties for assaults 
on older girls. 

The mere statement of the punishment provided in the 
statutes of any states gives only a slight idea of the degree 
of protection afforded to girls. In most states it is Very 
difficult to get a conviction. 'The wide variation in the pun- 
ishment prescribed in the southern states is due to the fact 
that it is not considered criminal for a white man to have in- 
tercourse with a colored girl of immature years. 


Mothers Pensions. 


State laws providing pensions for mothers in order to en- 
ab them to keep their children with them after the loss of 

e bread winner belong entirely to the last six or seven 
years. Twenty-four of our states have them, but Indiana 
is not among the list. In Illinois, $15.00 is paid for the first 
child, $10.00 for each of the others, but the entire pension 
inus not exceed $60.00 a month. This is a very generous 
aw as compared with some of the others. The time during 


which children are thus cared f i om 
fourteen to sixteen years. Uribp Wie nae ae 
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Minimum Wage Laws. 


Eleven states have laws either directly providing for the 
payment of minimum wages to women and minors or estab- 
lishing industrial commissions with power to inquire into 
conditions and wages in any trade and to determine on mini- 
mum rates. In most states the minimum set is very low. 
An effort has been made to have such a law in Indiana, but 
no progress has been made thus far. Advocates of such a law 
assert that the payment of less than a living wage is one o 
the most important causes of immorality among women. 


Women in Industry. 


The report of the survey of the Women in Industry Ser- 
vice of the United States Department of Labor, made in 
November and December, 1918, says: 

“Indiana has a prohibition of night work applying to 
manufacturing; a prescribed lunch period of one hour with 
a requirement for posting the written permit of a shorter 
period allowed; provisions relating to comfort and sanita- 
tion; and a law limiting the daily and weekly hours of labor 
of girls under 18 years of age. But Indiana does not pro- 
hibit night work in any occupation other than manufactur- 
ing; does not define explicitly enough the standards of com- 
fort and sanitation which should be established ; does not in- 
sure one day of rest in seven for girls under 18. Most im- 
portant of all, the Indiana law does not limit the daily or 
weekly hours of employment of adult women in any occupa- 
tion.” 

A woman in Indiana over 18 may not work at night in 
manufacturing, but she breaks no law if she begins work in 
a factory at 6:00 A. M. and works until 10:00 P. M., and 
has one hour for her noonday meal, i. e., fifteen hours a day. 
She may work all night cleaning windows of railway cars 
or she may wrap bread all night long. 


m 


— Working Conditions. 


Second in importance to hours which women work are 
conditions which surround them while they are at work. In 
some states they are clearly defined in the law while in 
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other . 

is DO sas remme gi by an industrial commission which 

ing with ЗІК Pilar and enforce industrial codes deal- 
subjects. In Indiana the law is vague in à 
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Child Labor In Indiana. 


Indi 2 : 
ndiana laws provide against the employment of children 


under th i j 
ae y sake E 14 in any gainful occupation other than 
estic service, or canning and preserving of 
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No child under the age of 18 shall be hired out for the pur- 
pose of singing, playing on any musical instrument or beg- 
ging, and no child under the age of 15 may be employed for 
the purpose of exhibition as a gymnast, acrobat or rider or 
for any obscene, illegal or indecent exhibition or any voca- 
tion injurious to the health or dangerous to the life or limb 
of such child or for the purpose of prostitution. 

Тһе law provides for compulsory school attendance up to 
14 and a child must be in school or at work between 14 and 


16. 


Questions. 


1. Would you вау that а housekeeper is not “employed.” May 
such work be considered as “earning а living?” Why? 

2. What property rights have Indiana women? 

3. Would you вау that the guardianship laws in Indiana were just? 
What hardships might be worked by them? 

4. The age at which a girl in Indiana may dispose of real estate is 
21. Compare this with the age of consent. Why would you say law 
makers have made this difference petween the ages at which she may 
dispose of property and consent to her own ruin? 

5. What would you say the result of mother’s 

6. Why are minimum wage laws needed? 

7. What laws protect women in industry in Indiana 
are needed? Who opposes them? 

$. At what ages and under what conditions may children work? 
Would you say these Were adequate laws? Who opposes additional 
Jaws? Who evades present ones? 

9. What is the compulsory education 1а 


pensions would be? 


$ What others 


w? What do you think of it? 
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WHY INDIANA NEEDS A NEW 
CONSTITUTION. 


This is a long subject for a short talk. 
What one can say in fifteen or twenty min- 
utes can be only by way of suggestion. 
Many possible improvements in our State 
Constitutfton might be named, but they can- 
not in so short a time be explained or dis- 
cussed. І venture, therefore, to put forward 
one cause on which for these few moments I 
wish to concentrate attention. 

It may seem a venturesome and ungrac- 
ious thing to announce in this presence at the 
outset that this cause is not that of woman 
suffrage. But it is not unrelated to suf- 
frage, and it is а vital subject in which the 
people are always interested, as it deals 
with a function of government that touches 
the interest of every citizen, man or woman. 
who helps to bear the burdens of the State. 
I refer to the subject of taxation—a matter 
that has caused more revolutions and more 


trouble in history than any other in the life 
of organized society. Unjust taxation makes 
up а very large part of man’s inhumanity 
to man, and we have a constitution that per- 
petrates and tends to perpetuate this in- 
justice. "Taxation has ever been and will 
ever continue to be one of the primary prob- 
lems of government. The state that solves 
that problem equitably and justly) achieves 
much for civilization and the happiness of 
mankind. What are the conditions of that 
problem under the present constitution of 
Indiana? I affirm that the present constitu- 
tion of the State makes a just system of 
taxation impossible, without disregard or 
evasion of the organic law. 


. À constitution is ordained to establish 
justice. То achieve justice is the elemental 
function of the state. If justice is to be de- 
nied continually there is no reason for ex- 
istence either for a state or its constitution. 
The old constitution says that “justice shall 
be administered freely and without pur- 
chase; completely and without denial; 
speedily and without delay.” I do not care 
to refer to what seems to be the tragic irony 
of this passage as we think of the times 
when ten years or more of litigation have 
been required for the recovery of a work- 
man's fair compensation for loss of life or 
limb. Even the late effort to amend the con- 
stitution by alegislative caucus recognized 
the necessity of authorizing the Assembly to 
enact a workman’s compulsory compensa- 
tion law in order that justice may not be too 
frequently outraged within her own courts. 
But the injustice I have in mind lies in an- 
other direction, and though it is not more 
cruel than the wrong I have cited, it is more 
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nearly universal. I would avoid immoderate 
utterance, but I think it not too bold to say 
that when we confront the problem of taxa- 
tlon we are face to face with the bald fact 
that justice is unconstitutional in Indlana. 
I speak of the fact, not of the fiction or the 
theory, of the law. It is a condition not а. 
theory that confronts us. 


Our present constitution provides for the 
valuation for taxation of all property, both 
real and personal, and that the law shall pro- 
vide for “а uniform and equal rate of assess- 
ment and taxation" en all such property. 
The system here *made and provided," as 
the lawyers say, involves the general prop- 
erty tax or a uniform ad valorem tax on all 
classes of property alike. Those who have 
studied the problem of taxation at all need 
not to be reminded that such a system is a 
dismal failure. 'The attempt to execute it 
has been for many years but a denial of 
justice. As between different classes of citi- 
zens and different communities it is grossly 
unfair and inequitable. It attempts to assess 
at cash value at a given date all kinds of 
properties at a uniform rate; to impose the 
same tax on every species of property irre- 
spective of its nature, its use, its produc- 
tivity, its conditions, or its class. Experi- 
ence has shown it to be a system which 
tends to put every taxpayer up to circum- 
venting the law, whether by shrewdness, 
trickery, or technicalities within the law or 
by downright perjury and knavery without 
the law. 


I cannot here dwell upon the palpable in- 
justice that is involved in such a system. 
Every tax commission soon comes to under- 
stand the glaring inequalities and failures 


of the general uniform and personal prop- 
erty tax, such as our constitution imposes. 
Every intelligent taxpayer may easily un- 
derstand the wrong that is done. There is 
but one thing uniform about it; that is the 
uniform iniquity of it and the uniform tes- 
timony against it among all intelligent stu- 
dents of taxation. There is no dissenting 
voice. There is a saying attributed to Giad- 
stone that government should “make it as 
easy as possible to do right and as hard as 
possible to do wrong." Our tax system ге- 
verses this elemental maxim of citizenshlp. 
By the scheme we are vainly trying to work, 
under the old constitution, it becomes most 
unprofitable to do right and very profitable 
to do wrong. And when the assessor starts 
on his spring rounds every good man must 
steel himself against tremendous pressure 
that tends to draw him into the game which 
seems designed їо punish the upright citizen, 
to reward the downright rascal, to defraud 
the State, and to enable the strong to shift 
their fair share of the tax burden to the 
shoulders of the weak. I need not speak of 
the glaring evasions of the personal prop- 
erty tax that have now become so common 
that some tax authority has said that what 
one pays of this tax is like а voluntary con- 
tribution to the state. Тһе inequities of 
real estate assessments are equally unfair. 
I myself have seen a piece of inside prop- 
erty in a small city sell for $15,000 which 
was assessed for about one-eighth of its 
value. It had been going up in value $500 
a year for ten years while it was allowed to 
remain an unsightly place in its billboards, 
its dirt and its ash heaps. In the same city, 
on the outskirts, were workmen's and 
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widows’ cottages producing no income and 
not rising in value, but which were assessed 
at 80 per cent. of their values. The whole 
system, like a devourer of widows’ houses, is 
so hideous with injustice that it is amazing 
an intelligent people should endure it for a 
year. Eminent students of taxation like Pro- 
fessor Seligman, of Columbia, and Professor 
Bullock, of Harvard, have denounced it as 


“the worst tax known in the civilized world 2 


“It reduces deception to a system and makes 
a science of knavery. It presses hardest on 
those least able to pay. It imposes double 
taxation on one and grants entire immunity 
to another; it debauches the conscience of 
the citizen, puts a premium on perjury and 
a penalty on integrity and produces wide- 
spread demoralization.” I presume such 
language is quite familiar to those who have 
attended conferences on taxation or have 
sat on tax commissions or boards of review. 
If, then, we retain such a system in the light 
that experience and the science of taxation 
have thrown upon it, or if we retain a con- 
stitution that b'nds us to it, we do but ad- 
mit our ignorance cf our spineless inertia 
and unfitness to govern. 


In saying this I do not in the least im- 
peach the integrity or the intelligence of 
the men who made our constitution over 
sixty years ago. They intended well and 
they did well for their day and generation. 
But the tax scheme which they imposed 
upon the State by a rigid provision in a 
written constitution was made for a time 
when taxables consisted almost entirely of 
lands, improvements, live stock, and other 
tangible personal property, all visible to the 
assessor. Under idyllic rural conditions of 
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веуеліу years ago in Indiana, the system was 
workable with a measurable degree of 
equity. But what did the framers of this 
constitution know seventy years ago about 
insurance, public utilities, franchises and. 
forestry, or the possibility of revenues to the 
State therefrom? Times change and men 
sometimes change with them, but a stand- 
pat rigid constitution never! Now, as we ал 
know, modern property is largely intangible, 
and communal, and invisible, and large val- 
ues come from public opportunities, fran- 
chises and sites. In a measure we have ad- 
justed ourselves to changed conditions in 
spite of our constitution, and we make some 
use of legal operations, insurance, согрога- 
tion, and franchise taxes in order to make 
some rational adjustments to modern condi 
tions. But we are still fatally embarrassed 
by a rigid constitutional law that prevents 
the application of a modern scheme of taxa- 
tion. The one thing needful is a classifica- 
tion of property which is now prohibited. 


We must remove obsolete constitutional re-- 


straints on the classiflcation of property. If 
we are to continue to tax property instead 
of privilege then we must pass from a gen- 
eral to а classified property tax. Modern 
tax systems are based upon this principie, 
that it is necessary to discriminate between 
various classes of property and businesses, 
and to employ different methods and rates 
of taxation in dealing with them. This prin- 
ciple has been emphasized by the reports of 
tax commissioners for years, but in Indiana 
we cannot apply it, because an obsolete con- 
stitution stands athwart the path. The prin- 
ciple that is sought to be applied is that the 
rate of taxation on any class of property 


should be adjusted to what that class can 
equitably bear. 


Take, for instance, forest property. Is it 
like ordinary real estate? Should it be 
taxed at the same rate? Can we hope to re- 
forest this State under our present tax laws? 
Everyone knows the answers to these ques- 
tions. And it is clear what ought to be done. 
But again the Constitution stands like a 
hoary obstacle in tbe way. Тһе Legislature 
is helpless, as the courts would certainly 
overthrow any act that attempted to exempt 
forest lands from taxation or to lower the 
rate from the uniform charge. 

It is high time we had a sovereign conven- 
tion, or a legislature with sovereign power 
to adjust taxation, and to establish justice. 

In what I have said about taxation, while 
I have not more than touched the fringes of 
the subject, I have about used up my time, 
and it is my desire to mention a few other 
subjects. But before I leave the topic of 
taxation let me incidentally stir up your 
pure minds by way of remembrance. James 
Russell Lowell once said that this Republic 
would endure so long as it was true to the 
ideals of its founders. Мау we not hope, 
therefore, that when a constitutional conven- 
tion meets in Indiana to form a new organic 
law it may call to mind an ideal of the 
father—expressed in the good old American 
maxim so familiar in the days of Hancock 
2nd Adams and Otis—namely, "there shall be 
no taxation without representation." Those 
who pay taxes should have a voice in their 
assessment and distribution. This is not the 
form in which the founders of the Republic 
expressed their conviction, but it is in har- 
mony with their ideas of justice, and I think 
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it is in harmony with ours. This would, of 
course, mean suffrage for all women of the 
State, for the men of Indiana will never en- 
act a property qualification for the exercise 
of the voting privilege. 

But there are à few other subjects which 
I wish to mention, though time will not per- 
mit me to discuss them. 


We ought to have an application of the 
short ballot in Indiana, I believe it would 
make for truer democraty and greater effi- 
ciency. There is an element of absurdity 
in the popular nomination and election of a 
county surveyor or a county coroner, or a 
state geologist or a state statistician. Quite 
a line of officials might be named that need 
not be elective and public attention and re- 
sponsibility might then be centered upon pol- 
icies and policy-determining officials. Also, 


we need a constitution that will give a= 


greater degree of home rule for cities, and a 
larger freedom in local taxation, by which 
equitable taxation might be still farther pro- 
moted and some of the unearned increment 
on real estate and site values might accrue 
to the public. It is desirable also that there 
may be exemption of the productive invest- # 
ments of towns and cities from the consti- 
tutional debt limit. Then our cities could 
come more readily into their own in the con- 
trol and ownership of their public utilities. 
Here is a subject worthy of elaboration, as it 
is of great interest to progressive govern- 
ment, but it must be allowed 40 pass with 
the mention. 

Our new constitution should give us а ; 
larger application of the initiative and the 
referendum. This is a mooted question on 
which there is no general agreement. But 


I think we should continue to insist upon 
democratizing our constitution. There have 
always been timid souls afraid of demccracy. 
The foes of democracy who are not timid 
have always been persistent in their efforts 
to retard a democratic advance. As in the 
days when Hamilton opposed Jefferson or 
Clay opposed Jackson, or Jefferson Davis op- 
posed Abraham Lincoln, so in these days 
there are these who are ready to fight for 
some form of oligarchy, or class govern- 
ment, or government by a minority. It has 
not been my observation that the abuses of 
government have been the abuses of ma- 
jorities. They have usually been the abuses 
and oppressions cf minorities. We need a 
constitution that will protect us from the 
persistent misgovernment and inaction of 
interested minorities. There are those who 
seem to think that the object of a constitu- 
tion is to protect the minority. That is a 
perverted idea. It is true only if we wish 
to establish government by the privileged 
members of a governing class. The object 
of a constitution in a democracy is to pro- 
tect all alike, but especially to protect the 
majority in their right to govern, to give 
them power, to permit government to be con- 
ducted in their interests, that the state may 
secure the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 


In the new constitution it should there- 
fore be provided that the people may initiate | 
legislation on important public policies de- 
spite the inertia of a reluctant legislature, 
and that they may be permitted to veto and 
prevent legislation which a legislature of an 
easy and undemocratic conscience might 
seek to impose. 
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For the sake of this larger democracy we 
Should have a more flexible constitution, one 
which the people may change by their vote, 
if they wish, within a reasonable time. The 
absurd diffüiculty of the present amending 
process in Indiana is so well known that 
nothing need be said upon it. Тһе most re- 
actionary bourbon politician in the state is 
compelled to admit its inadequacy and its 
failure. Тһе effort of two years ago to 
evade this amending process by handing 
down a whole host of amendments at once 
under the guise of а new constitution is we!l 
known recent history. The courts have de- 
cided that it is not for the Governor and & 
varty legislative caucus to determine what 
changes should be made in our organic law. 
Тһе decision may accord with the popular 
desire, but in my judgment appeal was made 
to the wrong court, and it is time that ap- 
peal were made to the higher tribunal, the 
people themselves. Let the people decide in 
the good old way—through men elected for 
the purpose, their accredited representa- 
tive in convention assembled—what changes 
shall be proposed in .their constitutional 
organic law. There will be clashes of opin- 
ions, of policies, and of interests, but out 
of it all will come the common judgment, 
and by that we can afford to abide. 


Let us seek a constitution that will show 
respect for the people and confidence in 
their ability to govern themselves. And, if 
we are to have government by the people, it 
must be government by the majority of the 
people and not by the minority, and govern- 
ment by all the adult people instead of by 
only half. Therefore we should drop the 
word “male” in defining those who shall 


have the privilege and the duty of partici- 
pating in the conduct of the State. We 
should, as a rule, seek to avoid restrictions 
and specifications and leave available the 
largest possible liberty. А constitution of à 
million words dealing with a multitude of all 
sorts of prohibitions and specifics borders 
upon the absurd in political science. Тһе 
fundamental law should deal with broad gen- 
eral principles of government. Under it the 
people should be left with the largest free- 
dom to legislate, to establish new policies 
and to meet new conditions as they arise. 
Let our constitution stand for what we think 
all men ought always to stand—for certain 
long established fundamental principles to 
which men of all parties and creeds will sub- 
Scribe—for the old bill of rights, the muni- 
ments of civil liberty which antedate all our 
written constitutions, which no parchment 
ever created and which no written constitu- 
tion will ever be sufficient to defend. When 
the State comes to write a new constitution 
it is well that we should renew expressions 
of our devotion to these old principles; 
should define our republican government and 
proclaim our adherence to it; and set forth 
again the old political principles by which 
we propose to live—civil and religious free- 
dom, freedom of speech, freedom of as- 
sembly, freedom of the press, the largest 
possible liberty under the law, equality and 
justice to all, home rule and local self gov- 
ernment in State, county, city and township. 


But few forms, restrictions апа prohibi- 
tions need be added, for good government 
and liberty are paid for by eternal vigilance 
and the civic spirit of the people, not by a 
volume of articles inserted in а written con- 
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stitution. We believe in equal rights for all 
and special privileges for none; Let us in 
our fundamental law profess what we be- 
lieve and live by what we profess. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


The purpose of this Bulletin is to place before the citizens 
of Indiana, in an impartial way and as clearly as may be, 
the essential facts concerning the three forms of city govern- 
ment now most in use in the United States. In connection 
with each of the forms described is presented a resume of the 
points of advantage urged for each by its advocates. There 
are next presented an explanation of certain institutions ОТ 
deviees not essential to any one of the forms but applicable 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CITY GOVERNMENT. 


As the rapid growth of cities was a striking fact of the 
nineteenth century, so is the solution of the vast complex of 
municipal problems created thereby a foremost question іп 
government of the twentieth century. In the solution of the 
problems of municipal government the most serious obstacles 
have been: : 

1. Clumsy and unworkable forms of government. 

2. State interference in purely local affairs. 

3. The injection of partisan politics into municipal ad- 
ministration. 

The efforts of those who have sought better things in city 
government have been for the last half-century devoted 
chiefly to removing these particular obstacles from the path 
of municipal progress. Attention is directed in this bulletin 
to a comparison of the three chief forms which have heen 
proposed in the effort to find a simple and effective plan of 
city government. 

The history of city government in this country falls into 
three periods merging and overlapping, but clearly dis- 


tinguishable. Тһе first, eovering the eighteenth century, is 
eharacterized by an adherenee to English models. Under 
that system all authority was vested in the city council 
eleeted by the people on a restricted franchise. Тһе mayor, 
elected by the eouneil or appointed by the governor, pre- 


i to each with varying degrees of appropriateness. To this is 
1 added a brief synopsis of the ** Model Charter" presented by | 
| а Committee of the National Muncipal League at Из Annual Ер 
Meeting held in Dayton, Ohio, in November, 1915. 


JOHN A. LAPP, n- sided in council meetings but without veto power. Не also 
Direetor. ^ exereised some magisterial power but was in no sense an 

L administrative officer. The range of municipal activities 

P was narrow and the limited amount of administrative work 


was performed by committees of the council. The model 
whieh we then followed has in these respeets been continued 


а’ in England to the present day. 
IE The second period of municipal development covers the 
E. d nineteenth century and its eulmination is found in what is 
d А now denominated the ‘‘federal’’ form of government. Тһе 
| E 5 
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third period, the years sinee 1900, has been marked by the 
development in quiek suecession of the tt commission!" and 
the ‘‘commission-manager’’ forms of government. 

According to the prevailing political theory of the end 
of the eighteenth century, federal and state governments had | 
been organized under a system whereby legislative, executive 
and judicial powers were entrusted to distinct authorities 
each designed to be a cheek upon the others. Reasoning 
from analogy, it was conceived that a system which was Тегі 
lieved to be successful in union and state must work equally | 
well in city government. Accordingly, the mayor was made 
elective by the people, given the veto power and usually 
removed from the presidency of the council. The council 
became divided into two chambers, aldermen and common | 
councilors, but retained its administrative functions ex 
ereised as theretofose through committees. The magisterial 
work of the mayor was transferred to a city judge. : 

It should be observed, however, that the federal and state 
governments differ in one important particular, viz. that 
while in the former all administrative power is concentrated 
in the president acting through subordinates responsible to 
him, in the latter the administrative power is scattered among ш 
many disconnected officers, elected or appointed, and respons” 
ible to no central head. It will be apparent, then, that it was 
really the state rather than the federal analogy which gov- 
erned in the remodeling of city government at this time. 

This change was but the inauguration of a period of ex- 
perimentation which led ultimately to the acceptance of the 
federal rather than the state model. 

Contemporaneously with the multiplication of municipal 
funetions in the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
came the spoils system. Susceptibility to this and other 
corrupting influences cost the councils and their eommittees 
their prestige and soon their power. To secure closer Te 
sponsibility in administration that work was given over to 
boards whose members were chosen by popular election. The 
remedy of popular election proved vain and made respons- 
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ibility even more difficult to fix. Many cities next substi- 
tuted a single elected department head for the board and 
with favorable results. Finally, in the last decades of the 
century the more progressive cities accepted the federal 
analogy, abolished administrative boards and elected depart- 
ment heads, and substituted a centralized administration 
under the headship of thé mayor. 


Federal Plan. 


The essentials of the ‘‘federal’’ plan as worked out at 
the end of the last century and as now in use is formed on 
the theory of checks and balances through the separation of 
the three powers of government. Тһе council, at first con- 
sisting of two chambers, but more recently reduced to one, 
is elected either by wards or on general tieket or by à com- 
bination of the two methods. The functions of the council 
are purely legislative and inelude ordinance making, making 
of appropriations and the levy of taxes. The chief executive 
is the mayor elected by popular vote. He has general super- 
vision of the affairs of the city, makes recommendations to 
the council and has а veto on their acts. The mayor is made 
the real head of the administration by giving him power to 
appoint the heads of departments and their subordinates and 
to dismiss them at wil. In many cities the plan is modified 
in one or both of the following ways: 1. By requiring the 
council’s approval of the mayor’s appointments; 2. Ву se- 
leeting certain officers, like treasurer, auditor, elerk and at- 
torney by popular vote; 3. Ву the popular election of cer- 
tain boards, sueh as water-works, utility, park, health and 
sinking fund boards and sometimes giving them independent 
taxing power. But whenever sueh modifieations exist, they 
must be recognized as distinet departures from the dominant 
principles of the federal plan—complete administrative cen- 
tralization. 

The judicial functions are exercised by the city judge 
who is either appointed by the mayor or elected by the 
people. 
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The Indiana law for city government in cities of tl 
first four classes is based upon the federal plan with certain 
modifications. Under this law the council elected in part by 
wards and in part on general ticket is restricted to legis- 
lative functions. The administrative functions are central | 
ized in the mayor who appoints and removes at will the 
heads of departments except the treasurer who is the head | 
of the department of assessment and collection. The city 
judge is elected by the people. The chief modifieations of 
the federal plan under Indiana law are that the clerk, treas- 
urer and judge are elected by the people and that where | 
water-works, park and sinking fund boards exist they аге 

made bi-partisan. Cleveland offers one of the latest and 
perhaps the best examples of a charter of the federal type- | 
There the essentials of the plan have been united with sev- | 

eral of the newer devices in government of which mention is | 

made on a later page. : 


The end of the nineteenth century found the federal plan 
in operation in its entirety in comparatively few cities but | 
many had adopted it with some modifications. А majority s». 
were still struggling, too often with disastrous results, with —— 
some one of the experimental forms devised in earlier years. 


The chief advantages urged by the advocates of the | 
plan are: 


l. That it preserves the prineiple of the separation 04 


powers and the safeguard of checks and balances, principles 


Which have the sanetion of both federal and state usage. 
о 


2. That it places the appropriating and spending of 
funds in separate hands. 

3. hat while concentrating administrative authority, it 
presents to the people a considerable share of direct partici- 
pation in government through the ballot. 

4. That, sinee the important thing in government is the 
determination of polieies by the people through their repre- 
sentatives, a council of sufficient size to be truly representa- 
tive is desirable. This the federal plan provides for. ( 
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5. That, by having а council of considerable size, it is 
made less susceptible to control by politieal or sinister pri- 
vate influences than a smaller body. 


Commission Plan. 


The third epoch in city government in this country was 
marked by the Galveston disaster in 1900. Under the stress 
of the emergency arising, the old mayor-council government 
broke down and an emergency government in the form of a 
**commission? was created by special aet of the legislature. 
The distinctive features of the commission plan as then de- 
vised and since worked out more completely are three. 

First, all legislative and administrative authority of the 
city is concentrated in a small body, the commission, usually 
consisting of five persons. Second, the commission collec- 
tively exercises legislative authority and is the responsible 
head of the administration. Third, the commissioners are 
severally the heads of the five departments into which the 
administrative service is grouped, and are responsible for 
its administration to the commission as a whole. 

These three principles consitute the essentials of the 
plan, and though in Des Moines and generally throughout the 
country many additions and modifications, good or bad as 
they may be, have been coupled with them in laws and char- 
ters, commission government must stand or fall by the suc- 
cess of these three. 


This plan abandons the theory of the separation of 
powers and returns to the idea of concentration of powers 
of colonial times, but with this essential difference, viz: that, 
whereas the old English plan vests the consolidated power in 
a large legislative body, the council, the new plan vests them 
in a small administrative body, the commission. The com- 
missioners are chosen on general ticket but since the commis- 
sion is a continuing body the voters are not called on at any 
election to select more than two or three persons. In a num- 
ber of cities the plan is modified in the same way as in the 
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federal plan by the popular election of civil service commis- 
sioners, judge or auditor or all of them. АП other officers 
are appointed by the commission or by the head of a depart- 
ment and, except as proteeted by civil service laws, are 
removable at their pleasure. 

Each commissioner as head of a department has super- 
vision over its work and is responsible to the commission for 
its administration. 

With respect to the relation of the individual commis- 
віопет and his department, two praetices may be observed. 
In Galveston the commissioners receive а moderate salary 
and devote only a portion of their time to the city service. 
The commissioner in this ease is not a professional working 
head of the department but rather a committee of one from 
the council supervising and responsible for the doings of the 
professional subordinates. In Houston, whose example has 
been followed in this respect by nearly all commission gov- 
erned eities, the several commissioners are the real working 
heads of their departments, devoting their whole time to the 
service and receiving compensation accordingly. Тһе Hous- 
ton plan possesses the grave disadvantage of attempting to 
fill posts requiring specialized training by popular election, à 
thing which has not proved practicable under any form of 
government. 


The ‘‘Galveston idea,’’ as it was then commonly called, 
gained no currency outside Texas until 1907, when Des 
Moines adopted it and Kansas passed a law permitting its 
use. Thence forward its spread was rapid. Today it is in 
force in approximately four hundred cities, including more 
than one-third of the cities in the United States of over 
thirty thousand inhabitants scattered throughout the country. 
Among the larger cities now operating the system, may be 
noted New Orleans, Buffalo, St. Paul, Denver, Memphis and 
Oakland. 

The advantages of the commission plan as set forth by 
its advocates are as follows: 

1. By concentrating both legislative and administrative 
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power in the same body, harmony is substituted for the 
deadlock between couneil and mayor which arises under the 
federal and other mayor-council forms. 

2. By the concentration of power it becomes possible to 
fix responsibility for aets of omission and commission, as is 
not possible under a more decentralized system. 

3. The advantages of the ''short ballot" are secured. 
Since but two or three persons are to be voted for at once, 
the attention of the voter is concentrated on a few candi- 
dates and а real choice may be exercised, as is not the case 
when a large number of plaees are to be filled. 

4. The election on general ticket avoids ward politics 
and log-rolling and the evils which follow in their train. 

5. Concentration of authority in a few hands permits a 
more prompt, direct and business-like transaction of the 
publie business free from red tape and circumlocution. 


Commission-Manager Plan. 


When cities in certain states sought to introduee com- 
mission government, it was found that constitutional ob- 
staeles intervened in the shape of a prescribed form of gov- 
ernment for all eities. To secure the advantages of a cen- 
tralized administration and trained administrative вирег- 
vision there was created in Staunton, Virginia, where such 
constitutional obstacles existed, іп 1908, the position of ‘í gen- 
eral manager.’’ To this manager the regular city officials 
delegated a large share of their administrative authority. 
Acting upon the suggestion thus offered, the city of Lock- 
port, New York, hit on the idea of combining the commis- 
sion plan with the general manager idea of Staunton and the 
resulting form soon became krown as the commission- 
manager plan of government. 

As Lockport failed to secure legislative sanction for its 
plan, it fell to the lot of Sumter, South Carolina, actually to 
put it in praetiee in 1912. 

The essenee of the plan is a small representative body, 
called council or commission, elected by the people and in 
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whom are vested the corporate powers of the city. In this 
respect it does not differ from the commission plan. With re- 
spect to this council there is a tendency of expert opinion 
to favor a representative body somewhat larger than the 
ordinary commission but smaller than the usual council, and 
this for the purpose of seeuring & body more widely repre- 
sentative. In practive, to the present time, the number five 
has usually been selected. 

Upon the administrative side the manager plan seeks to 
remedy two defects which have developed in the commission 
form. The first of these is the one already noted in the 
Houston type of commission, where is attempted the impos- 
sible task of securing trained professional department heads, 
by election, as commissioners. The second defect is one 
which to that extent, at least, makes the commission form in- 
ferior to the federal plan. Instead of concentrating admin- 
istrative power and responsibility in a single head, the com- 
mission plan sets up a five-headed executive. This defect in 
the commission plan and its results are pointed out by Pro- 
fessor H. G. James of the University of Texas. He says: 
‘‘ Theoretically it is true the commission as a whole is re- 
sponsible for the administrative as well as the legislative 
side, but in popular imagination and in actual practice each 
commissioner is an independent administrative head and his 
is the real responsibility for the effectiveness of his depart- 
ment. Manifestly this makes a five-headed executive for the 
city as a whole and one would expect the inconveniences 
that inevitably result from a diffusion of executive power to 
make themselves felt under such an arrangement. It is а 
curious fact that while advocates of commission government 
have stressed the analogy between corporate organization 
with its board of directors and commission government with 
its commission of five, they have failed to notice the lack 
of any office in the city corresponding to the most important 
factor in corporate management, the president or manager.’” 
(Bulletin, University of Texas ‘‘What Is the City Manager 
Plan?’’) E 
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"These two defects of the commission plan are obviated in 
the commission-manager plan by placing all the administra- 
tive funetions in the hands of a city manager appointed by 
the commission and responsible to it. Тһе central purpose is 
to зесиге a central administrative head who shall have the 
practical and professional training in administration qualify- 
ing him to supervise and direet the operations of the several 
departments. 

To secure the best man wherever he may be found, no 
restriction as to residence is placed on the choice of manager 
and to make the position attractive to a professional man the 
term is made indefinite with the expectation that the appoint- 
ment shall continue as long as mutually satisfactory. In 
many instances managers have been secured from distant 
points as a result of advertising. The heads and principal 
assistants in the departments are appointed by the manager 
but the lower professional and elerieal serviee is protected 
by civil serviee rules. Since the manager is made responsible 
for the service, he may dismiss any offieer or employe for 
cause stated. In many of the approved charters, the judge, 
attorney, auditor and civil service commissioners are ap- 
pointed by the commission, the manager's sphere being 
thereby restricted to the clerical, engineering and industrial 
branehes of the city work. 

The analogy of the industrial corporation has frequently 
been employed to explain the plan. Тһе commissioners (di- 
rectors) are elected by the citizens (stockholders) to have 
general charge of the business; to outline the policy of the 
concern; appoint a manager and staff officers, such as audi- 
tor and attorney; consider plans of the manager; raise 
money for carrying out the plans and pass judgment on the 
work of the manager. 

The manager is selected for professional fitness at a 
salary great enough to secure adequate talent. He prepares 
plans to submit to the board, and, with their approval and 
with money granted by them, he is told to select his force 
of men, do the work and show results. Into the details of 
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the work and the selection of the force the commissioners 
(directors) do not attempt to go. With the recall of the 
board (direetors) in the hands of the people (stockholders) 
general supervision by the board (directors) and the audit 
by the auditor, the manager is held to close accountability. 

The commission-manager form of government, though not 
yet four years old, has already been adopted in its pure 
form in about forty cities, distributed in fifteen states and in 


.a modified form in a large number of other cities. Dayton 


is the only city among them of over one hundred thousand 
population. Among the larger cities under this plan are 
Springfield, Ohio; Jaekson, Michigan; Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia; Portsmouth, Virginia; and Niagara Falls, New York. 

The arguments advanced for this plan are those already 
set out for the commission plan to which are added: 

1. It earries the centralization begun under the com- 
mission plan to its logical conclusion, by adopting the form 
of organization so successfully employed in business concerns 
and eoneentrating chief authority in the hands of the 
manager. 

2. It emphasizes the expert professional element as op- 
posed to the politieal in administration. 

3. It avoids the attempt to seeure professional skill by 
popular election. 

4. While seeuring the responsibility of the one to the 
other it separates the popularly elected poliey, determining 
commissioners whose personnel must vary with varying pub- 
lie opinion, from the administrative foree where poliey and 
frequent ehange have no place. 
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FEATURES APPLICABLE ТО TWO OR ALL 
OF THE PLANS. 


. When the eommission form of government was taken up 
by Des Moines there were incorporated in their law several 
features whieh had not been ineluded in the Galveston and 
Houston charters. These were non-partisan nominations and 
ballot, the initiative, the referendum, the recall and the 
merit system, None of these features were new, each having 
been in use where commission government did not exist, but 
since that time they have been so generally embodied in 
commission government laws and charters that they have 
in the popular mind, become identified with that form. 
More recently there have been added three other features: 
carefully detailed provisions for an accounting and budget 
system, preferential voting and proportional representation. 
Since any one of all these devices above enumerated may be, 
and all except the last two, have been combined with each 
of the three forms of government under consideration, the 
advoeates of no plan can put forward an exclusive claim to 
them. It is true, however, that they are more easily and far 
more generally applied to the commission and commission- 
manager plans than to the older plan. Since, where these 
devices are used, they modify so materially the eharaeter and 
possibilities of the government, it is necessary, in passing 
judgment on any municipal government act or charter, to 
observe to what extent they are ineorporated therein. 


Non-Partisan Elections. - 


Ву the method of nomination by petition and without 
party designation or endorsement it is hoped to remove 
parties and the evils of partisan polities from city elections. 
This method of nominations has very generally been em- 
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ployed in the commission and the commission-manager types 
of government. The non-partisan direct primary seeks the 
same result at the same time redueing the number of candi- 
dates appearing on the offieial ballot. Тһе non-partisan bal- 
lot gives no candidate, whatever the method of his nomina- 
tion, an advantage derived from party designation. 


Merit System. 


The merit system, commonly spoken of as ‘‘civil service" 
long since introduced into the federal government and more 
recently to a limited extent in the states, has been widely 
employed in cities under all the forms of government. Ir 
federal and state government, it is eonceded by all that not 
only the legislative body but a certain number of chief ad- 
ministrative officers who have diseretion and influence in 
determining polieies to be followed should reflect popular 
opinion on questions of the hour and should, therefore, 
change with publie opinion. Іп city affairs, however, it is 
not political diseretion, but technical and professional skill, 
that is required of administrative officials. Hence politics 
should be restrieted to the elected legislative officers who 
are to determine policies, viz.: the council or commissior 
and, under the federal form, the mayor also. 


The advantage for efficient service offered by а competent 
force of officials secure in the tenure of their positions is so 
evident to the business sense of the thoughtful observer un- 
blinded by the hallueination that somehow business principles 
should not be applied to polities, that its mere suggestion 
ought to be the signal for its acceptance. Unfortunately 
the hallucination is still widespread. The merit system should 
certainly find universal acceptance under the commission 
and commission-manager plans where the business analogy 
has been so strongly urged, but, even under the commission 
plan, this safeguard has been but imperfectly maintained. 
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The Initiative, Referendum and Recall. 


Irrespective of opinion as to their efficacy when applied 
to other fields of government, the use of the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall in city charters is widely advocated and 
they have been used very generally in the newer laws. It is 
agreed that most questions of city policy are so closely re- 
lated to the daily life of the citizen and can be put in such 
concrete form that the voter ean intelligently and profitably 
use both the initiative and the referendum. Тһе recall as а 
means of securing responsiveness and enforeing responsibility 
is strongly urged and especially so in eonnection with the 
newer forms of government where the old check and balance 
methods of control are abandoned. Even under the federal 
plan, it has found many advocates and some acceptance. 

As the initiative and referendum are urged for their value 
as stimuli to desired ends, so is the recall favored as а 
powerful deterrent to improper action. One of the practical 
objections to these three devices seems to be that it has 
often been made too easy to set them in motion. If it is 
desired to introduce them, careful consideration should be 
given to the percentage of signatures required to invoke 
their aid. 


Preferential Ballot and Proportional Representation. 


The preferential ballot is a form whereby the voter is 
given opportunity to register not only his first choice for a 
given office but also to express a further judgment by record- 
ing his second, third and even other choices. 

By this system, if no candidate secures a majority of 
first choices, the second choices marked for each candidate 
are added to their first choices and the one thus securing the 
highest vote wins if that number be a majority of all first 
and second choices. If no election results, third choices are 
taken into account. This system works well with nomination 
by petition since it is adapted to elections where there are 
many candidates. It makes unnecessary conventions, pri- 
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maries‘ and other complicated nominating machinery. It 
serves to prevent the election of a candidate who is the real 
choice of only a minority of the voters as is so often the 
result of a three-cornered contest. The objection usually 
offered, that it is difficult of operation, seems not to have 
been borne out in Grand Junction, Colorado, and Spokane, 
Washington, the two cities where it has been longest in use. 
When the election is to select one from a list of more than 
two candidates, the preferential system is applicable. It is 
adapted to the selection of mayor or other elective admin- 
istrative officers including commissioners under the com- 
mission plan. 

But when the purpose is to elect a deliberative repre- 
sentative body such as a eity council or commission, as under 
the federal or commission-manager plans, the system of pro- 
portional representation serves better. Under the usual sys- 
tems of voting, minorities, however large, may frequently 
have no representation whatever. The purpose of propor- 
tional representation is to give each party or group of opin- 
lon, representation in proportion to its voting strength and 
thus make the legislative body a true reproduction in minia- 
ture of the parties and interests in the community. Тһе 
voter marks his first, seeond and third choices as on the 
ordinary preferential ballot. By counting the different 
choices in а preseribed way, any group of persons of a cer- 
tain size may elect of the whole number a proportion equal 
to the ratio which the number of the group bears to the 
whole number of voters. Though at first sight the manner of 
counting seems complicated, it has been successfully employed 
in Tasmania, Denmark and South Afriea and reeently in 
electing the commission in Ashtabula, Ohio, under the com- 
mission-manager form of government. 


Accounting and Budget Procedure. 


It is now generally accepted that more of the bad effects 
seen in eity government flow from lgnoranee, waste and 
general inefficiency than from the moral obliquity of of- 
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provision for bond redemption would go far toward placing 
the finances of our cities on the sound financial basis which 
has heretofore been conspicuous by its absence. 


Home Rule. 


Whatever-be the form of municipal government making 
the strongest appeal to any community, its aetual putting into 
effect depends ultimately upon the will of the state ex- 
pressed in the constitution or through the legislature. For- 
merly all cities received charters granted by special act of 
the legislature but, to secure uniformity and to avoid burden- 
ing the legislature with a mass of special legislation, many 
states passed general laws providing one uniform charter for 
all cities. Such was the ease in Ohio in the years just pre- 
ceding 1912. Тһе obvious inappropriateness of having one 
form for both small and large cities was obviated in many 
states by the classification of cities and varying the law 
from class to class. This method is seen in Indiana where 
the form of organization for the first four classes Faries but 
slightly while that for cities of the fifth class is materially 
different. In a goodly number of states the people in the 
constitution have given to cities the right to make their own 
charters. In some like Washington, Oregon and Colorado, no 
limitation is placed on the city except that charters shall be 
in harmony with the constitution and general laws; in Cali- 
fornia the charter when made must be approved by the legis- 
lature; in Oklahoma approval is by the governor; still, 
others, like Connecticut, permit charter making if the charter 
embodies certain features. Another group of states, includ- 
ing Ohio, New York, Massachusetts and Virginia, present al- 
ternative plans from which cities may select in framing 
charters. Ohio offers a choice between the three forms de- 
scribed in this bulletin while Massachusetts and New York 
add still other forms which are variations of the federal 
and older plans. Viewing the country as a whole, there is a 
decided tendency toward home rule, first by abandoning the 
strict enumeration of powers of cities and substituting per- 
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mission to exercise all powers and perform all functions 
conected with purely local affairs, and second by permitting 
cities to make their own charters within the broad limits 
laid down in several alternative forms specified in the 
statutes. 

Conclusion. 

Recent years have brought very great advances in city 
government. Rivalry between forms of government has 
been keen in some quarters. Two new plans recently de- 
veloped have, by their novelty and the enthusiasm of their 
advocates as well as by their intrinsie merits, gained great 
popularity. The older plan, the product of a slower evolution 
and departing less widely from precedent, has appealed more 
strongly to conservative minds. It would sometimes appear 
to be commonly believed that, upon the adoption of this or 
that plan of government, the solution of all municipal prob- 
lems is accomplished. Too often, the efforts of the publie 
have been exhausted in а vain search for a piece of auto- 
matie governmental machinery whieh, having been wound 
and set in motion on eleetion day and left unwatehed and 
unguided thereafter, will perform its function perfectly and, 
on the next election day, be found working smoothly and 
needing only to be rewound. We need to be reminded that 
no device or institution, however perfect, will take the 
place of an intelligent and alert civic spirit among the eiti- 
zens. A Committee of the National Municipal League re- 
cently expressed a truth in this connection when it said: 
**Tt is also true that no form of government can in and of 
itself produce good results. The most that any plan can do 
is to provide an organization which lends itself to efficient 
action, and which at the same time places in the hands of 
the electorate simple and effective means for controlling their 
government in their own interests. The evils in city govern- 
ment due to defective and undemocratic organization can 
thus be removed; beyond that, results can only be achieved 
through the growth of an active and enlightened publie 
opinion.’’ 


The newer plans of government, the commission and еот- 
mission-manager plans, сап scarcely be said to have passed 
the experimental stage. The concensus of opinion among врес- 
ialists in governmental science and the most advanced city 
officials is that, so far, the commission-manager form gives 
brightest promise of success of any experiment yet made in 
city government in the United States. What its future may 
bring forth of strength or weakness one can but conjecture. 
That it will prove the final form, as some of its enthusiastic 
Supporters prophesy, may scarcely be admitted since, in mat- 
ters of government, there can be no final form. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE MODEL CITY CHARTER 
Presented by 
А Committee of the National Municipal League. 

In 1900, the National Municipal League issued a model 
eity charter which embodied the best principles in city gov- 
ernment then known to experts. This model was essentially 
the federal plan without most of the special features such as 
non-partisan elections, initiative, referendum, recall, ete. and 
this is the model upon which the present Indiana law for 
cities is based. 

At its meeting in November, 1915, the league again con- 
sidered a model charter which it will issue during 1916. As 
in the earlier instance, this charter embodies the principles 
which at present are most approved by experts. The out- 
standing points of difference between the two models are: 
First, the commission-manager form of government super- 
sedes the federal form; second, there are careful stipulations 
with respect to accounting and budgetary procedure; and 
third, elaborate provisions relating to publie utility 
franchises. 

All corporate powers of the city are vested in a council 
elected at large and varying in numbers from five to twenty- 
five according to the size of the city. The council elects its 
own chairman who is ealled the mayor. He is the official 
head of the government but has no administrative powers 
whatever. The members of the council who are the only 
officers to be elected by the people are nominated by peti 
tion, elected on a non-partisan ballot and by the system of 
proportional representation. Provision is made for the in- 
itiative of measures of legislation and for a referendum 
upon initiated measures and upon acts of the council. The 
recall may be invoked upon petition of fifteen per cent of 
the votes cast at the last election. 

The chief executive officer is the city-manager chosen by 
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the council on grounds of practical and professional fitness 
alone and without limitation as to residence. He is appointed 
for an indefinite term and is removable by the eouncil at 
will upon eharges and publie hearing. The manager appoints 
and removes the heads of departments and all other officials 
and employes except as they are protected by civil service 
rules. Five administrative departments are proposed, viz.: 
law, health, works and utilities, safety and welfare, and 
finanee, and when schools are under the eity government, а 
sixth, education. The lesser officials, clerks and employes, 
are selected by the manager under civil service rules under 
the supervision of a civil service commission appointed by 
the council but are removable by the manager for cause 
stated to the civil service commission. 

The financial sections provide for a detailed estimate 
made by the manager with comparative statements of pre- 
vious appropriations together with statements of financial 
conditions and estimated revenues. Public hearings on the 
budget before passage are provided for. Total appropriations 
which must be based on the budget must not exceed esti- 
mated revenues and no item of the budget may be exceeded 
nor a new item introduced except on the recommendation of 
the manager or by a three-fourths vote of the council. 
Bonds may be issued only after publie notice and by a two- 
thirds vote of the council. Amortization of bonded debt 
must be by serial notes rather than by sinking funds and 
such debt must be extinguished within the probable life of 
the improvement for which the debt is incurred. 

The franchise sections provided for municipal ownership 
and operation when voted. Franchises are indeterminate and 
must include provisions for maintenance of plant, amortiza- 
tion of capital, right of the city to take over the utility, 
method of valuation of plant and franchise, tax payments, 
rate regulation, extensions and safety requirements. 

With this model charter is reeommended for adoption a 
constitutional amendment designed to give cities a wide 
measure of home rule. The first provision, instead of enum- 
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erating the powers of cities, gives to each ''all powers, re- 
lating to its municipal affairs.’’ The second provision gives 
to each city the right to make and adopt its own charter. 
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Bulletin Number 1. 


Act of Virgina 


An Act to Authorize the Delegates of This State іп Con- 
gress, to Convey to the United States in Congress 
Assembled, All the Right of This Commonwealth to 
the 'Territory North-westward of the River Ohio. 


(Passed by the Virginia Legislature December 20, 1783) 


1. Whereas the congress of the United States did, by their act 
of the sixth day of September, in the year of one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty, recommend to the several states in the Union, 
having claims to waste and unappropriated lands in the western 
country, a liberal cession to the United States, of a portion of their 
respective claims for the common benefit of the Union: 

2. And whereas the commonwealth did, on the second day of 
January, in the year one thousand seven hundred and eighty-one, 
yield to the congress of the United States, for the benefit of the said 
States, all right, title, and claim, which the said commonwealth had 
to the territory north-west of the river Ohio, subject to the condi- 
tions annexed to the said act of cession: 

3. And whereas the United States in congress assembled, have, 
by their Act of the thirteenth of September last, stipulated the terms 
on which they agree to accept the cession of this state, should the 
legislature approve thereof, which terms, although they do not come 
fully up to the propositions of this commonwealth, are conceived on 
the whole, to approach so nearly to them, as to induce this state to 
accept thereof, in full confidence that congress will, in justice to this 
state for the liberal cession she hath made, earnestly press upon the 
other states claiming large tracts of waste and uncultivated territory, 
the propriety of making cessions equally liberal, for the common 
benefit and support of the Union: 

Be it enacted by the general assembly, That it shall and may be 
lawful for the delegates of this state to the congress of the United 
States, or such of them as shall be assembled in congress, and the 
said delegates, or such of them so assembled, are hereby fully 
authorized and empowered, for and on behalf of this state, by proper 
deed of instrument in writing, under their hands and seals, to convey, 
transfer, assign, and make over unto the United States in congress 
assembled, for the benefit of the said states, all right, title, and claim, 
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as well of soil as jurisdiction, which this commonwealth hath to the 
territory or tract of country, within the limits of the Virginia charter, 

situate, lying, and being to the north-west of the river Ohio, subject 

to the terms and conditions contained in the before recited act of 

congress of the thirteenth day of September last, that is to say: Up- 

on condition that the territory so ceded shall be laid out and formed 

into states, containing suitable extent of territory, not less than one 

hundred, nor more than one hundred and fifty miles square, or as 

near thereto as circumstances will admit; and that the states so 
formed, shall be distinct republican states, and admitted members of 
the Federal Union, having the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, 

and independence, as the other states; that the necessary and reason- 
able expenses incurred by this state in subduing any British posts, or 
in maintaining forts or garrisons within and for the defense, or in ac- 
quiring any part of the territory so ceded or relinquished, shall be 
fully reimbursed by the United States; and that one commissioner 
shall be appointed by congress, one by this commonwealth, and an- 
other by those two commissioners, who, or a majority of them, shall 
be authorized and empowered to adjust and liquidate the account of 
the necessary and reasonable expenses incurred by this state, which 
they shall judge to be comprised within the intent and meaning of the 
act of congress of the tenth of October, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty, respecting such expenses. ‘That the French and Cana- 
dian inhabitants and other settlers of the Kaskaskies, St. Vincents, 
and the neighboring villages, who have professed themselves citizens 
of Virginia, shall have their posessions and titles confirmed to them, 
and protected in the enjoyment of their rights and liberties. That 
a quantity not exceeding one hundred and fifty thousand acres of 
land, promised by this state, shall be allowed and granted to the then 
colonel, now General George Rogers Clarke, and to the officers and 
soldiers of his regiment, who marched with him when the posts of 
Kaskaskies and St. Vincents were reduced, and to the officers and 
soldiers who have been since incorporated into the said regiment, to 
be laid off in one tract, the length of which is not to exceed double 
the breadth, in such place on the north-west side of the Ohio as a 
majority of the officers shall choose, and to be afterwards divided 
among the said officers and soldiers in due proportion according to 
the laws of Virginia. That in case the quantity of good lands on 
the south-east side of the Ohio, upon the waters of the Cumberland 
river, and between the Green river and Tennessee river, which have 
been reserved by law for the Virginia troops upon Continental es- 
tablishment, should, from the North Carolina line bearing in further 
upon the Cumberland lands than was expectcd, prove insufficient for 
their legal bounties, the deficiency should be made up to the said 
troops in good lands, to be laid off between the rivers Scioto and 
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Little Miami, on the north-west side of the river Ohio, in such propor- 
tions as have been engaged to them by the laws of Virginia. That all 
the lands within the territory so ceded to the United States, and not 
reserved of or appropriated to any of the before mentioned purposes, 
or disposed of in bounties to the officers and soldiers of the American 
army, shall be considered as a common fund for the use and benefit 
of such of the United States as have become, or shall become mem- 
bers of the confederation or federalalliance of the said states, Vir- 
gina inclusive, according to their usual respective proportions in the 
general charge and expenditure, and shall be faithfully and bona fide 
disposed of for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatso- 
ever. Provided, that the trust hereby reposed in the delegates of 
this state shall not be executed, unless three of them, at least, are 
present in congress. 


Agreeably to the above recited act, the territory therein alluded 
to, was, on the first day of March, 1784, transferred to the United 
States, by deed, signed by Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Hardy, Arthur 
Lee, and James Monroe, then delegates in congress, from the еот- 
monwealth of Virginia. 

(See Vol. 1, page 472, U. S. Laws.) 


Bulletin Number 2. 


(Act of the Legislature of Virginia.) 


An Act Concerning the Territory Ceded by This Com- 
mon wealth to the United States. 


(Passed December 30, 1788.) 


1. Whereas the United States in congress assembled, did on the 
seventh day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-six, state certain reasons, showing that a division 
of the territory which hath been ceded to the said United States by 
this commonwealth, into states, in conformity to the terms of cession, 
should the same be adhered to, would be attended with many incon- 
veniences, and did recommend a revision of the act of cession, so far 
as to empower congress to make such a division of the said territory 
into distinct and republican states, not more than five nor less than 
three in number, as the situation of that country and future circum- 
stances might require: And the said United States in congress assem- 
bled, have, in an ordinance for the government of the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio, passed on the thirteenth of July, one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-seven, declared the following as one of the 
articles of compact between the original states, and the people and 
states in the said territory, viz: 


(Here the fifth article of compact of the ordinance of congress of 
13th July, 1787, is recited verbatim.) 


And it is expedient that this commonwealth do assent to the pro- 
posed alteration so as to ratify and confirm the said article of compact 
between the original states, and the people and states in the said ter- 
ritory: 

2. Beittherefore enacted by the General Assembly, That the 
afore-recited Article of Compact between the original states, and the 
people and states in the territory north-west of Ohio river, be, and 
the same is hereby ratified and confirmed, any thing to the contrary, 
in the deed of cession of the said territory by this commonwealth to 
the United States, notwithstanding. 


Bulletin Number 3. 


Ordinance of Congress 
In Congress July 13, 1787 


An Ordinance for the Government of the Territory of the 
United States North-west of the River Ohio. 


Be it ordained by the United States in congress assembled, That 
the said territory, for the purposes of temporary government, be one 
district; subject, however, to be divided into two districts, as future 
circumstances may, in the opinion of congress, make it expedient. 

Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid, That the estates both 
of resident and non-resident proprietors in the said territory, dying 
intestate shall descend to, and be distributed among their children, 
and the descendants of a deceased child, in equal parts; the descen- 
dants of a deceased child or grand child to take the share of their de- 
ceased parent in equal parts among them; and where there shall be 
no children or descendants, then in equal parts to the next of kin, in 
equal degree; and among collaterals, the children of a deceased 
brother or sister of the intestate shall have, in equal parts among 
them, their deceased parents' share; and there shall, in no case, be a 
distinction between kindred of the whole and half blood; saving in all 
cases to the widow of the intestate, her third part of the real estate 
for life, and one third part of the personal estate; and this law relative 
to descents and dower, shall remain in full force until altered by the 
legislature of the district. And until the governor and judges shall 
adopt laws as hereinafter mentioned, estates in the said territory may 
be devised or bequeathed by wills in writing, signed and sealed by 
him or her, in whom the estate may be, (being of full age,) and at- 
tested by three witnesses; and real estates may be conveyed by lease 
and release, or bargain and sale, signed, sealed, and delivered, by 
the person, being of full age, in whom the estate may be, and at- 
tested by two witnesses, provided such wills be duly proved, and 
such conveyances be acknowledged, or the execution thereof duly 
proved, and be recorded within one year after; proper magistrates, 
courts, and registrars shall be appointed for that purpose; and per- 
sonal property may be transferred by delivery; saving however, to 
the French and Canadian inhabitants, and other settlers of the Kas- 
kaskies, Saint Vincents, and neighboring villages, who have hereto- 
fore professed themselves citizens of Virginia, their laws and cus- 
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toms now in force among them, relative to the descent and convey- 
ance of property. 

Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid, That there shall be ap- 
pointed, from time to time, by congress, à governor, whose commis- 
sion shall continue in torce for the term of three years, unless sooner 
revoked by congress; he shall reside in the district, and have a free- 
hold estate therein, in one thousand acres of land, while in the exer- 
cise of his office. 


There shall be appointed, from time to time, by congress, a secre- 
tary, whose commission shall continue in force for four years, unless 
sooner revoked; he shall reside in the district, and have a freehold 
estate therein, in five hundred acres of land, while in the exercise of 
his office; it shall be his duty to keep and preserve the acts and the 
laws passed by the legislature, and public records of the district, and 
the proceedings of the governor in his executive department; and 
transmit authentic copies of such acts and proceedings, every six 
months to the secretary of congress: There shall also be appointed а 
court to consist of three judges, any two of whom to form a court, 
who shall have а common law jurisdiction, and reside in the district, 
and have each therein a freehold estate, in five hundred acres of 
land, while in the exercise of their offices; and their commission shall 
continue in force during good behavior. 


The governor and judges, or a majority of them, shall adopt and 
publish in the district, such laws of the original states, criminal and 
civil, as may be necessary, and best suited to the circumstances 
of the district, and report them to congress, from time to time; which 
laws shall be in force in the district until the organization of the gen- 
eral assembly therein, unless disapproved of by congress; but after- 
wards the legislature shall have authority to alter them as they shall 
think fit. 

The governor for the time being, shall be commander in chief of 
the militia, appoint and commission all officers in the same, below the 
rank of general officers; all general officers shall be appointed and 
commissioned by congress. 

Previous to the organization of the general assembiy, the gov- 
ernor shall appoint such magistrates and other civil officers, in each 
county or township, as he shall find necessary for the preservation of 
the peace and good order in the same. After the general assembly 
shall be organized, the powers and duties of magistrates and other 
civil officers shall be regulated and defined by the said assembly; but 
all magistrates and other civil officers, not herein otherwise directed, 
shall, during the continuance of this temporary government, be ap- 
pointed by the governor. 

For the prevention of crimes and injuries, the laws to be adopted 
or made shall have force in all parts of the district, and for the exe- 
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cution of process, criminal and civil, the governor shall make proper 
divisions thereof, and he shall proceed, from time to time, as circum- 
stances may require, to lay out the parts of the district in which the 
Indian titles shall have been extinguished, into counties and town- 
ships, subject, however, to such alterations as may thereafter be 
made by the legislature. 

So soon as there shall be five thousand free male inhabitants, of 
full age, in the district, upon giving proof thereof to the governor, 
they shall receive authority, with time and place, to elect representa- 
tives from their counties or townships, to represent them in the gen- 
eral assembly; provided that, for every five hundred free male in- 
habitants, there shall be one representative, and so on, progressively, 
with the number of free male inhabitants, shall the right of repre- 
sentation increase, until the number of representatives shall amount 
to twenty-five; after which the number and proportion of represen- 
tatives shall be regulated by the legislature, provided, that no person 
be eligible or qualified to act as a representative, unless he shall have 
been a citizen of one of the United States for three years, and be a 
resident in the district, or unless he shall have resided in the district 
three years; and in either case, shall likewise hold in his own right, 
in fee simple, two hundred acres of land within the same; provided 
also, that a freehold in fifty acres of land in the district, having been 
а citizen of one of the states, and being resident :п the district, or the 
like freehold and two years' residence in the district, shall be neces- 
sary to qualify a man as an elector of a representative. 


The representative thus elected, shall serve for the term of two 
years; and in case of death of a representative, or removal from of- 
fice, the governor shall issue a writ to the county or township, for 
which he was a member, to elect another in his stead, to serve for 
the residue of the term. 


The general assembly, or legislature, shall consist of the gover- 
nor, legislative council, and house of representatives. The legisla- 
tive council shall consist of five members, to continue in office five 
years, unless sooner removed by congress; any three of whom to be a 
quorum; and the members of the council shall be nominated and ap- 
pointed in the following manner, to-wit: As soon as representatives 
shall be elected the governor shall appoint a time and place for them 
to meet together, and when met, they shall nominate ten persons, 
residents in the district, and each possessed of a freehold in five hun- 
dred acres of land, and return their names to congress; five of whom 
congress shall appoint and commission to serve as aforesaid; and 
whenever a vacancy shall happen in the council, by death or removal 
from office, the house of representatives shall nominate two persons, 
qualified as aforesaid, for each vacancy, and return their names to 
congress; one of whom congress shall appoint and commission for the 
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residue of the term. And every five years, four months at least be- 
fore the expiration of the time of service of the members of council, 
the said house shall nominate ten persons, qualified as aforesaid, and 
return their names to congress; five of whom congress shall appoint 
and commission to serve as members of the council five years, unless 
sooner removed. And the governor, legislative council, and house of 
representatives shall have authority to make laws in all cases for the 
good government of the district, not repugant to the principles and 
articles in this ordinance established and declared. And all bills hav- 
ing passed by a majority in the house, and by a majority in the coun- 
cil, shall be referred to the governor for his assent; but no bill or leg- 
islative act whatever, shall be of any force without his assent. The 
governor shall have power to convene, prorogue, and dissolve the 
general assembly, when in his opinion it shall be expedient. 


The governor, judges, legislative council, secretary, and such 
other officers as congress shall appoint in the district, shall take an 
oath or affirmation of fidelity, and of office; the governor before the 
president of congress, and all other officers before the governor. Ав 
soon as a legislature shall be formed in the district, the council and 
house assembled, in one room, shall have authority, by joint ballot, 
to elect a delegate to congress, who shall have a seat in congress, 
with the right of debating, but not of voting during this temporary 
government. 


And for extending the fundamental principles of civil and relig- 
ious liberty, which form the basis whereon these republics, their laws, 
and constitutions, are erected; to fix and establish those principles as 
the basis of all laws, constitutions, and governments, which forever 
hereafter shall be formed in the said territory; to provide, also for 
the establishment of states, and permanent government therein, and 
for their admission to a share in the federal councils on an equal foot- 


ing with the original states, at as early periods as may be consistent 
with the general interest: 


It is hereby ordained and declared, by the authority aforesaid, 
That the following articles shall be considered as articles of compact 
between the original states and the people and states in the said ter- 
nd and forever remain unalterable, unless by common consent, 

o-wit: 

Art. 1. No person, demeaning himself in a peaceable and orderly 
manner, shall ever be molested on account of his mode of worship or 
religious sentiments, in the said territory. 

Art. 2. The inhabitants of the said territory shall always be en- 
titled to the benefits of the writ of habeascorpus, and of the trial by 
jury; of a proportionate representation of the people in the legisla- 
ture, and judicial proceedings according to the course of the common 
law. All persons shall be bailable, unless for capital offenses, where 
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the proof shall be evident, or the presumption great. All fines shall 
be moderate; and no cruel or unusual punishment shall be inflicted. 
No man shall be deprived of his liberty or property, but by the judg- 
ment of his peers, or the law of the land, and should the public ex- 
igencies make it necessary, for the common preservation, to take any 
person’s property, or to demand his particular services, full compen- 
sation shall be made for the same. And, in the just preservation of 
rights and property, it is understood and declared, that no law ought 
ever to be made, or have force in the said territory, that shall, in any 
manner whatever, interfere with, or affect private contracts or en- 
gagements, bona fide, and without fraud, previously formed. 


Art. 3. Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged. The utmost good 
faith shall always be observed toward the Indians; their lands and 
property shall never be taken from them without their consent; and 
in their property, rights, and liberty, they never shall be invaded or 
disturbed, unless in just and lawful wars authorized by congress; but 
laws founded in justice and humanity shall from time to time be 
made, for preventing wrongs being done to them, and for preserving 
peace and friendship with them. 

Art. 4. The said territory, and the states which may be formed 
therein, shall forever remain a part of this confederacy of the United 
States of America, subject to the articles of confederation, and to such 
alterations therein as shall be constitutionally made; and to all the 
acts and ordinances of the United States in congress assembled, con- 
formable thereto. The inhabitants and settlers in the said territory 
shall be subject to pay a part of the federal debts, contracted or to be 
contracted, and a proportional part of the expenses of government, to 
be apportioned on them by congress, according to the same common 
rule and measure by which apportionments thereof shall be made on 
the other states; and the taxes for paying their proportion, shall be 
laid and levied by the authority and direction of the legislatures of 
the district or districts, or new states, as in the original states, within 
the time agreed upon by the United States in congress assembled. 
The legislatures of those districts, or new states, shall never interfere 
with the primary disposal of the soil by the United States in congress 
assembled, nor with any regulations congress may find necessary, for 
securing the title in such soil, to the bona fide purchasers. No tax 
shall be imposed on lands the property of the United States; and in no 
case shall non-resident proprietors be taxed higher than residents. 
The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, 
and the carrying places between the same, shall be common highways, 
and forever free, as well to the inhabitants of the said territory, as to 
the citizens of the United States, and those of any other states that 
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may be admitted into the confederacy, without any tax, impost, or 
duty therefor. 

Art.5. There shall be formed in the said territory, not less than 
three, nor more than five states; and the boundaries of the states, as 
soon as Virginia shall alter her act of cession, and consent to the 
same, shall become fixed and established as follows, to-wit: The west- 
ern state in the said territory shall be bounded by the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, and Wabash rivers; a direct line drawn from the Wabash and 
Post Vincents, due north, to the territorial line between the United 
States and Canada; and by the said territorial line to the Lake of the 
Woods and Mississippi. The middle states shall be bounded by the 
said direct line, the Wabash, from Post Vincents to the Ohio, by the 
Ohio, by a direct line drawn due north from the mouth of the Great 
Miami to the said territorial line, and by the said territorialline. Тһе 
eastern states shall be bounded by the last mentioned direct line, the 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the said territorial line: provided however, 
and itis further understood and declared, that the boundaries of 
these three states shall be subject so far to be altered, that, if con- 
gress shall hereafter find it expedient, they shall have authority to 
form one or two states in that part of the said territory, which lies 
north of an east and west line drawn through the southerly bend or 
extreme of Lake Michigan. And whenever any of the said states 
shall have sixty thousand free inhabitants therein, such state shall be 
admitted, by its delegates, into the congress of the United States on 
ап equal footing with the original states, in all respects whatever; 
and shall be at liberty to form a permanent constitution and state 
government: provided the constitution and government, so to be 
formed, shall be republican, and in conformity to the principles con- 
tained in these articles; and, so far as it can be consistent with the 
general interest of the confederacy, such admission shall be allowed 
at an earlier period, and when there may be less number of free in- 
habitants in the state than sixty thousand. 

Art. 6. There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said territory, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted: provided always, 
that any person escaping into the same, from whom labour or service 
is lawfully claimed in any one of the original states, such fugitive may 
be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his or 
her labour or service as aforesaid. 
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Bulletin Number 4. 


An Act to Provide for the Government of the Territory 
North-west of the River Ohio. 


(Approved August 7, 1789.) 


Whereas, In order that the ordinance of the United States in con- 
gress assembled, for the government of the territory north-west of 
the river Ohio, may continue to have full effect, it is requisite that 
certain provisions should be made, so as to adapt the same to the 
present constitution of the United States. 

бес. 1. Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress Assembled, That in 
all cases in which, by the said ordinance, any information is to be 
given or communication made, by the governor of the said territory, 
to the United States in congress assembled, or to any of their officers, 
it shall be the duty of the said governor to give such information and 
to make such communication to the president of the United States; 
and the president shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, shall appoint all officers which, by the said 
ordinance, were to have been appointed by the United States in con- 
gress assembled; and all officers, so appointed, shall be commissioned 
by him; and in all cases where the United States in congress assem- 
bled, might, by the said ordinance, revoke any commission or remove 
from any office, the president is hereby declared to have the same 
powers of revocation and removal. 

Sec.2. And be it further enacted, That in case of the death, re- 
moval, resignation, or necessary absence, of the governor of said ter- 
ritory, the secretary thereof shall be, and he is hereby authorized and 
required to execute all the powers, and perform all the duties of the 
governor, during the vacancy occasioned by the removal, resignation, 
or necessary absence, of the said governor. 


Bulletin Number 5. 


An Act to Divide the Territory of the United States North- 
west of the Ohio Into Two Separate Governments. 


(Approved May 7, 1800.) 


Sec. 1. Ве it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in congress assembled, That, 
from and after the fourth day of July next, all that part of the terri- 
tory of the United States north-west of the Ohio river, which lies to 
the westward of a line beginning at the Ohio, opposite to the mouth 
of the Kentucky river, and running thence to Fort Recovery, and 
thence north, until it shall intersect the territorial line between the 
United States and Canada, shall, for the purposes of temporary gov- 
ernment, constitute а separate territory, and be called the Indiana 
territory. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there shall be established 
within the said territory, a government, in all respects similar to that 
provided by the ordinance of congress, passed on the thirteenth day 
of July, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, for the gov- 
ernmenf of the territory of the United States north-west of the river 
Ohio; and the inhabitants thereof shall be entitled to, and enjoy, all 
and singular the rights, privileges, and advantages, granted and se- 
cured to the people by the said ordinance. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the officers for the said 
territory, who, by virtue of this act, shall be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate, shall, respectively, exercise the same powers, perform the 
same duties, and receive for their services the same compensations, 
as, by the ordinance aforesaid, and the laws of the United States, have 
been provided and established for similar officers in the territory of 
the United States north-west of the river Ohio: And the duties and 
emoluments of superintendent of Indian affairs shall be united with 
those of governor; Provided, That the president of the United States 
shall have full power, in the recess of congress, to appoint and com- 
mission all officers herein authorized; and their commission shall con- 
tinue in force until the end of the next session of congress. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That so much of the ordinance 
for the government of the territory of the United States north-west 
of the Ohio river, as relates to the organization of a general assembly 
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therein, and prescribes the powers thereof, shall be in force and oper- 
ate in the Indiana territory, whenever satisfactory evidence shall be 
given to the governor thereof, that such is the wish of a majority of 
the freeholders, notwithstanding there may not be therein five thou- 
sand free male inhabitants of the age of twenty-one years and up- 
wards: Provided, That until there shall be five thousand free male 
inhabitants of twenty-one years and upwards, in said territory, the 
whole number of representatives to the general assembly shall not be 
less than seven, nor more than nine, to be apportioned by the gover- 
nor to the several counties in said territory, agreeably to the number 
of free males, of the age of twenty-one years and upwards, which they 
may respectively contain. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be construed so as in any manner to affect the govern- 
ment now in force in the territory of the United States north-west of 
the Ohio river, further than to prohibit the exercise thereof within 
the Indiana territory, from and after the aforesaid fourth day of July 
next: Provided, That whenever that part of the territory of the 
United States which lies to the eastward оға line beginning at the 
mouth of the Great Miami river, and running thence, due north, to 
the territorial line between the United States and Canada, shall be 
erected into an independent state, and admitted into the union on an 
equal footing with the original states, thenceforth said line shall be- 
come and remain permanently the boundary line between such state 
and the Indiana territory; any thing in this act contained to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That, until it shall be other- 
wise ordered by the legislature of the said territories, respectively, 
Chillicothe, on Scioto river, shall! be the seat of the government of 
the territory of the United States north-west of the Ohio river; and 
that Saint Vincennes, on the Wabash river, shall be the seat of the 
government for the Indiana territory. 
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Bulletin Number 6. 


An Act for Dividing the Indiana Territory Into 
Two Separate Governments. 


(Approved February 3, 1809.) 


Sec.1. Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in congress assembled, That, 
from and after the first day of March next, all that part of the Indiana 
territory which lies west of the Wabash river, and a direct line drawn 
from the said Wabash river and Post Vincennes, due north, to the 
territorial line between the United States and Canada, shall, for the 
purpose, of temporary government, constitute a separate territory, 
and be called Illinois. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there shall be established 
within the said territory a government in all respects similar to that 
provided by the ordinance of congress, passed on the thirteenth day 
of July, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, for the gov- 
ernment of the territory of the United States north-west of the river 
Ohio, and by an act passed on the seventh day of August, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-nine, entitled “Ап act to provide for 
the government of the territory north-west of the river Ohio;" and 
the inhabitants thereof shall be entitled to and enjoy all and singular 
the rights, privileges, and advantages, granted and secured to the 
people of the territory of the United States north-west of the river 
Ohio, by the said ordinance. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the officers for the said 
territory who, by virtue of this act, shall be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate, shall, respectively, exercise the same powers, perform the 
same duties, and receive for their services the same compensations, 
as, by the ordinance aforesaid, and the laws of the United States, 
have been provided and established for similar officers in the Indiana 
territory. And the duties and emoluments of superintendent of Indi- 
ana affairs shall be united with those of governor: Provided, That 
the president of the United States shall have full power, in the recess 
of congress, to appoint and commission all officers herein authorized, 
and their commission shall continue in force until the end of the next 
session of congress. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That so much of the ordinance 
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for the government of the territory of the United States north-west of 
the river Ohio, as relates to the organization of a general assembly 
therein, and prescribes the powers thereof, shall be in force and op- 
erate in the Illinois territory, whenever satisfactory evidence shall be 
given to the governor thereof that such is the wish of a majority of 
the freeholders, notwithstanding there may not be therein five thou- 
sand free male inhabitants of the age of twenty-one years and up- 
wards: Provided, That until there shall be five thousand free male in- 
habitants of twenty-one years and upwards in said territory, the 
whole number of representatives to the general assembly shall not be 
less than seven, nor more than nine, to be apportioned by the gov- 
ernor to the several counties in the said territory, agreeably to the 
number of free males of the age of twenty-one years and upwards 

which they may respectively contain. | 


р бес. 5. And be it further enacted, That nothing in this act соп- 
tained shall be construed so as in any manner to affect the govern- 
ment now in force in the Indiana territory, further than to prohibit 
the exercise thereof within the Illinois territory, from and after the 
aforesaid first day of March next. y 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all suits, process, and 
proceedings, which, on the first day of March next, shall be pending 
in court of any county which shall be included within the said terri- 
tory of Illinois, and also all suits, process, and proceedings, which, on 
the said first day of March next, shall be pending in the general Tm 
of the Indiana territory, in consequence of any writ of removal, or 
order for trial at bar, and which had been removed from any of. the 
counties included within the limits of the territory of Illinois afore- 
said, shall, in all things concerning the same, be proceeded on, and 
judgments and decrees rendered thereon, in the same ETE if 
the said Indiana territory had remained undivided. 

І Sec. 7. And ре it further enacted, That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be so construed as to prevent the collection of taxes 
which may, on the first day of March next, be due to the Indiana ter- 
ritory on lands lying in the said territory of Illinois. 

i Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That, until it shall be other- 
wise ordered by the legislature of the said Illinois territory, Kaskas- 
kia, on the Mississippi river, shall be the seat of government for the 
said Illinois territory. 
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Bulletin Number 7. 


An Act to Enable the People of the Indiana Territory to 
Form a Constitution and State Government, and for 
the Admission of Such State Into the Union On An 
Equal Footing With the Original States. 


(Approved April 19, 1816.) 


Sec. 1. Ве it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the inhabitants of the territory of Indiana be, and they are hereby 
authorized, to form for themselves а constitution and state govern- 
ment, and to assume such name as they shall deem proper; and the 
said state, when formed, shall be admitted into the Union upon the 
same footing as the original states, in all respects whatever. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said state shall con- 
sist of all the territory included within the following boundaries, to- 
wit: Bounded on the east by the meridian line which forms the west- 
ern boundary of the state of Ohio; on the south, by the river Ohio, 
from the mouth of the Great Miami river, to the mouth of the river 
Wabash; on the west, by a line drawn along the middle of the Wa- 
bash, from its mouth to a point where a due north line drawn from 
the town of Vincennes would last touch the north-western shore of 
the said river; and from thence by a due north line, until the same 
shall intersect an east and west line drawn through a point ten miles 
north of the southern extreme of lake Michigan; on the north, by the 
said east and west line, until the same shall intersect the first men- 
tioned meridian line, which forms the western boundary of the state 
of Ohio; Provided, that the convention hereinafter provided for, 
when formed, shall ratify the boundaries aforesaid; otherwise they 
shall be and remain as now prescribed by the ordinance for the gov- 
ernment of the territory north-west of the river Ohio: Provided also, 
That the said state shall have concurrent jurisdiction on the river Wa- 
bash, with the state to be formed west thereof, so far as the said river 
shall form a common boundary to both. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all male citizens of the 
United States, who shall have arrived at the age of twenty-one years, 
and resided within the said territory at least one year previous to the 
day of election, and shall have paid a county or territorial tax; and 
all persons having in other respects the legal qualifications to vote 
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for representatives in the general assembly of the said territory, be 
and they are hereby authorized to choose representatives to form a 
convention, who shall be apportioned amongst the several counties 
within the said territory, according to the apportionment made by the 
legislature thereof, at their last session, to-wit: From the county of 
Franklin, five representatives; from the county of Dearborn, three 
representatives; from the county of Switzerland, one representative; 
from the county of Jefferson, three representatives; from the county of 
Clark, five representatives; from the county of Washington, five rep- 
resentatives; from the county of Knox, five representatives; from the 
county of Gibson, four representatives; from the county of Posey, 
one representative; from the county of Warrick, one representative; 
and from the county of Perry, one representative. And the election 
for the representatives aforesaid, shall be holden оп the second Mon- 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, throughout the 
several counties in the said territory; and shall be conducted in the 
same manner, and under the same penalties, as prescribed by the 
laws of said territory, regulating elections therein for members of the 
house of representatives. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the members of the con- 
vention, thus duly elected, be, and they are hereby authorized, to 
meet at the seat of the government of the said territory on the sec- 
ond Monday of June next; which convention, when met, shall first 
determine, by a majority of the whole number elected, whether it be, 
or be not expedient at that time, to form a constitution and state gov- 
ernment for the people within the said territory; and if it be deter- 
mined to be expedient, the convention shall be, and hereby are, 
authorized to form a constitution and state government; or if it be 
deemed more expedient, the said government shall provide by ordi- 
nance for electing representatives to form а constitution or frame of 
government, which said representatives shall be chosen in such man- 
ner, and in such proportion, and shall meet at such time and place, as 
shall be prescribed by the said ordinance; and shall then form for the 
people of said territory, a constitution and state government: Pro- 
vided, That the same, whenever formed, shall be republican, and not 
repugnant to those articles of the ordinance of the thirteenth of July, 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, which are declared to 
be irrevocable between the original states and the people and states 
of the territory north-west of the river Ohio; excepting so much of 
said articles as relate to the boundaries of the states therein to be 
formed. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That until the next general 
census be taken, the said state shall be entitled to one representative 
in the House of Representatives of the United States. 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the following proposi- 
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tions be, and the same are hereby offered to the convention of the 
said territory of Indiana, when formed, for their free acceptance or 
rejection, which, if accepted by the convention, shall be obligatory 
upon the United States. 

First. That the section numbered sixteen in every township, and 
when such section has been sold, granted or disposed of, other lands, 
equivalent thereto, and most contiguous to the same, shall be granted 
to the inhabitants of such township for the use of schools. 

Second. That all salt springs within the said territory, and the 
land reserved for the use of the same, together with such other lands 
as may, by the president of the United States, be deemed necessary 
and proper for working the said salt springs, not exceeding in the 
whole, the quantity contained in thirty-six entire sections, shall be 
granted to the said state, for the use of the people of the said state, 
the same to be used under such terms, conditions, and regulations as 
the legislature of the said state shall direct; provided the said legisla- 
ture shall never sell nor lease the same, for a longer period than ten 
years at any one time. 

Third. That five per cent. of the net proceeds of the lands lying 
within the said territory, and which shall be sold by congress from 
and after the first day of December next, after deducting all expenses 
incident to the same, shall be reserved for making public roads and 
canals, of which three-fifths shall be applied to those objects within 
the said state, under the direction of the legislature thereof, and two- 
fifths to the making of a road or roads leading to the said state under 
the direction of congress. 

Fourth. That one entire township, which shall be designated by 
the president of the United States, in addition to the one heretofore 
reserved for that purpose, shall be reserved for the use of a seminary 
of learning, and vested in the lesislature of the said state, to be ap- 
propriated solely to the use of such seminary by the said legislature. 

Fifth. That four sections of land be, and the same are hereby 
granted to the said state, for the purpose of fixing their seat of gov- 
ernment thereon, which four sections shall, under the direction of the 
legislature of said state, be located at any time in such township and 


range, as the legislature aforesaid may select, on such lands as may 
hereafter be acquired by the United States, from the Indian tribes 
within the said territory: Provided, That such locations shall be made 
prior to the public sale of the lands of the United States, surrounding 
such location: And provided always, That the five foregoing proposi- 
sitions, herein offered, are, on the conditions that the convention of 
the said state shall provide by an ordinance irrevocable, without 
the consent of the United States that every and each tract of land sold 
by the United States, from and after the first day of December next, 
shall be and remain exempt from any tax, laid by order or under any 
authority of the state, whether for state, county, or township, or any 
other purpose whatever, for the term of five years, from and after 
the day of sale. 
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Bulletin Number 8. 


Ordinance. 


Be It Ordained by the representatives of the people of the terri- 
tory of Indiana, in convention met at Corydon, on Monday, the tenth 
day of June, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and sixteen, 
That we do, for ourselves and our posterity agree, determine, declare, 
and ordain, that we will and do hereby accept the propositions of the 
congress of the United States, as made and contained in their act of 
the ninteenth day of April, eighteen hundred and sixteen, entitled 
“Ап act to enable the people of the Indiana territory to form a state 
government and constitution, and for the admission of such state in- 
to the Union, on an equal footing with the original states.” 

And we do, further for ourselves and our posterity, hereby ratify, 
confirm, and establish, the boundaries of the said state of Indiana, as 
fixed, prescribed, laid down, and established, in the act of congress 
aforesaid: And we do also, further for ourselves and our posterity 
hereby agree, determine, declare, and ordain, that each and every 
tract of land sold by the United States, lying within the said state, and 
which shall be sold from and after the first day of December next 
Shall be and remain exempt from any tax laid by order or under any 
authority of the said state of Indiana, or by or under the authority of 
the general assembly thereof, whether for state, county, or township, 
or any other purpose whatever, for the term of five years from and 
after the day of sale of any such tract of land: And we do, moreover 
for ourselves and our posterity, hereby declare and ordain, that this 
ordinance, and every part thereof, shall forever be and remain irre- 
vocable and inviolate, without the consent of the United States, in 


congress 2ssembled, first had and obtained for the alteration thereof, 
or any part thereof. . 


JONATHAN JENNINGS, 


Attest: President of the Convention. 
WILLIAM HENDRICKS, 


Secretary. 


June 29, 1816. 


Bulletin Number 9. 
Our State Name 


“The Winds of Heaven never fanned, 
The circling sunshine never spanned, 
The borders of a better land 
Than our own Indiana." 

Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton. 


Perhaps few Hoosiers know that their state name was first ap- 
plied to what is now West Virginia, or to be more exact, an area lying 
within that state about equal to the present state of Connecticut. 

In fact, after a company known as the Indiana Land Company lost 
its title to this land through action taken by the state of Virginia and 
the Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, the 
name of Indiana went begging, as it were, for about two years from 
1798 to 1800, and even then we were not the exclusive owners of it, 
but shared it in common with Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois. The 
name of which we are so justly proud, says Cyrus Hodgin, formerly a 
professor of history in the Indiana State Normal School, is really a 
second hand one having been borne by an eastern state for a period of 
about thirty years, 1768 to 1798. 

The story of the name is about as follows. Our histories tell us 
much about the powerful Iroquois at whose very name, the Algon- 
quins, who occupied the territory farther to the south and west, fairly 
trembled. These Iroquois, sometimes called the six nations, praetically 
controlled the fur trading business of the tribes around the Great Lakes. 
These five or six tribes, by forming a confederacy, abolished destruc- 
tive competition among themselves. They were the most clever and 
progressive among the Indian tribes and seemed to understand even 
at that early day the advantages of some such organization as a trust. 
They conquered many other tribes which they considered as tributaries 
and whose lands they claimed. Fur trading was in those days a very 
lucrative business. About the close of the French and Indian war, in 
1763, a company known as the Philadelphia Trading Company had been 
organized to trade with the Indians. They invested extensively in 
European goods which were exchanged with the Indians for valuable 
furs. 

The Shawnees in league with some other tributary tribes of the 
Iroquois conspired to rob and plunder this company, which they did 
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successfully. Of course they appropriated the goods thus obtained to 
their own use. The Philadelphia Company presented its claim to the 
chiefs of the Iroquois who felt themselves in a large degree respon- 
sible for the conduct of their subjects. These chiefs admitted the 
justice of the claim, but were utterly unable to cancel a claim which 
amounted to thousands of dollars. While ‘‘short’’ on money, however, 
they were “long” on land, so they deeded the part of West Virginia, 
previously spoken of, to the company. This region had to have a 
name. Names had been coined for other regions, for example, Vir- 
ginia, land of the Virgian Queen, and Pennsylvania, Penn’s Woods; 
what more natural since this land was obtained from the Indians to 
add an “а” and make the euphonious name which our state bears. 

In the memorable year of 1776 this land was transferred to a com- 
pany known as the Indiana Land Company, but Virginia claimed this 
land as her own through her original charter. Then began years of 
contest, the company demanding payment for this land and the state 
of Virginia not only claiming jurisdiction over this land, but forbid- 
ding the company to sell it. 

At the beginning of the contest the company petitioned congress, 
but because our goverment was operating under the Articles of Con- 
federation, congress had no power to force a state to do anything. 
Later, however, after our present constitution was in force the com- 
pany again entered suit in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
but Virginia stood on her dignity as a sovereign state and refused to 
obey the summons. Meantime she concentrated all her efforts to se- 
cure the Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. In this she was successful, for this amendment was ratified 
by the required three fourths of the states in 1798. The territory in- 
volved now being a part of Virginia, had, of course, no use for the name 
Indiana. 

In 1800, however, when congress divided the north-west territory, 
the beautiful name of which we are so proud was given to the western 
part, and we now are the possessors not only of the name, but of a 
region of unsurpassed fertility and beauty. 


In the words of the song entitled Indiana, by Mrs. C. W. Charlan: 


“О’ег thy head, the lake breeze blows, 
At thy feet, the river flows 
Lauding thee, Indiana, 
Flowing stream and forest bold, 
Rocks, their hoary heads uphold, 
Valleys, rich their grain enfold, 
Treasures in thy hills untold, 
O! Indiana! O! Indiana! 
We sing to thee alone." 
HELEN E. TYLER, 


Prineipal of Crawford School. 
Terre Haute, Indiana, June 15, 1917. 
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After Virginia gave the territory to the United States, congress acquired title to the 
lands from the Indians themselves. The map shows treaty dates and boundaries. 


